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HERMANN GOETZ2’S COMIC OPERA, THE 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


ACT IV., the scene of which is laid at Petruchio’s country 
house, to which, in company with his wedded wife, he has 
repaired, opens with a lively chorus of servants. It com- 
mences thus :— 
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From the complaints to which they give utterance, and 
from the remonstrances of Grumio, who, apeing his 
master’s manner, tries to explain that under Petruchio’s 
supremacy, Kate “now is learning manners,” we see at 
once that they have already had experience of the mad 
ways of their master and mistress. The entrance of 
Petruchio and Katharine, to partake of the meal which 
has been prepared for them, is thus announced by the 
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Maestoso. 
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Both are in in-door dress; Katharine looks pale and 
suffering ; Petruchio is flourishing a riding-whip. As they 
seat themselves, the following motive, which plays an 
Important part throughout the scene, is heard :— 

Allegro non troppo. 
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Petruchio addresses Katharine :— 
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I feel ex-tremely hungry ! Please be seated ! 
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Now he turns to the servants, and abuses them for their 
stupidity and idleness. Complaining that the wine has 
been forgotten he throws his riding-whip at the head of 
one of them ; the soup, meat, &c., he declares uneatable. 
On Grumio attempting to bandy words with him, he 
fetches him a blow; and finally, at one stroke, throws 
everything off the table. At each outburst of his seeming 
rage Katharine mildly remonstrates, and tries to pacify 
him, but in vain. After ordering the food brought for 
them to be given to the dogs, he takes himself off, and 
the servants, after removing the food, withdraw. The 
whole scene, which one would say is not one which readily 
lends itself to musical treatment, is carried out in the 
most masterly manner, the interest, both musical and 
dramatical, never flagging for an instant. The different 
feelings which actuate Katharine and Petruchio are 
strongly individualised. Even the smacks of Petruchio’s 
whip are sometimes heard in the orchestra, but by no 
means too realistically, for Goetz, though he shows him- 
self here, as well as elsewhere, a poet—a dramatic poet— 
never forgets that above all things he is, at the same time, 
a musician. 

Left alone, Katharine now reviews her situation. Her 
strength, she confesses, is spent, and she is weary of 
fighting. ‘“ Abhor I him?” she asks. “Oh, no! Aohor I 
cannot! My life for him I would surrender. I would 
that I could see him placable, for else beneath his anger I 
must pine.” The beautiful arioso recitative in which she 
thus discloses her thoughts leads to one of the most 
poetically conceived arias of the entire work; it com- 
mences :— 

Allegro moderato. 
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Its middle section (in A flat and D flat), which is pervaded 
by deep feeling and the confident expression of hope that 
the may one day have his love, leads back in due form 
to a repetition of its opening strains. To its serious, 
tenderly passionate, and love-longing character the fol- 
lowing .scene (the fourth), introducing a tailor, a cloak 
and dress merchant from Paris, affords a lively contrast. 
A violin solo, commencing— 
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accompanies the entry of the tailor, who is followed by 
servants bringing in several cases of cloaks and costumes, 
which he proceeds to unpack. Excellent use is made of 
it in the course of the scene. The tailor begins his song :— 
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Katharine makes choice of a cap anda dress, but both 
of which Petruchio, on coming in, finds are by no means 
to his taste. Petruchio’s entry gives rise to a very 
dramatic and conversational quartett, in which he is 
joined by Katharine, the tailor, and Grumio. The tailor 
cries up those of his goods which Katharine approves ; 
Petruchio, who is backed up by his servant, abuses them 
all. It starts thus :— 
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In spite of Katharine’s expression of willingness to 
renounce all the pretty things she has set her heart upon, 
and though she makes it evident that her chief desire is 
to persuade her husband “to be somewhat mild and 
meek,” Petruchio, throwing clothes, caps, embroidery, &c., 
all on the ground, strikes the tailor, and, giving him “a 
pocketful of zecchins,” sends him about his business. 
Turning to his wife, “ Dearest Kate,” he says, “look not 
unhappy ; weep thou not; be not so weak!” As if this 
were not enough, he puts her to a further test, and in a 
playful tone thus addresses her :— 
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Katharine, we now see, has no longer strength left to 
oppose Petruchio’s will, and at length confesses that “at 
last is tamed the shrewish maiden’s haughtiness ;” and 
adding, “a wife’s far fairer honour is what I long for. 1 
see what thou hast meant by all thy joking. Do what 
thou wilt with me; I am thy wife, I love thee well, and 
thine I am for life!” she sinks overcome to the ground 
before Petruchio, who raises her affectionately and presses 
her to his heart. “ Enough, my dearest wife!” he replies. 
“ The test is ended, and all those juggler’s tricks away we 
send,” &c. The per have ota a happy end, , 
and as Katharine hides her head in Petruchio’s breast, = — 
snatches are heard from the duet in the second act :— ote 


Perrucuio. | and ends even more happily and passionately than it 
Kartuarine. — ® 2. | began. ? 
[ears SSS eee ae ie Grumio now announces the arrival of: Baptista, 
ne aoe —=——1 | Lucentio, Bianca, Hortensio and his newly-married wife, 
I wish’d T could hate thee, and from thee se-ver. And now thou the opera draws rapidly to a close. After an exchange 
of greetings, to Bianca’s questioning, “And art thou 
happy? Dost thou thy freedom ever long to gain? 
Katharine hastily replies :— 
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Baptista and his party too confess their surprise at the 
change which has been brought about in Katharine, in a 
well-wrought septett, in which Katharine and Petruchio, 
revelling in their happiness, join. Guests enter, wine is 
handed round, and with a jubilant chorus, expressive of 
general rejoicings, congratulations, and good wishes, the 
opera terminates in a manner as satisfactory to the 
audience as it does happily for the impersonators of it. 

In thus cursorily summarising the contents of Goetz’s 
opera, scene by scene, it has been our aim, so far as was 
possible by this means, to make it plain to our readers 
what kind of a work it is, rather than to offer a critical 
disquisition upon its merits, and the precise position 
which it may be regarded as most properly occupying in 
the operatic repertoire of the present day. We are thus 
brought face to face with the questions, to what school of 
thought is it most nearly allied, and what are its probable 
chances of success in this country? To these questions 
it must now be our endeavour to give a reply, though we 
labour under the disadvantage of not having been privi- 
leged to witness a scenic representation of it. - By 
certain German critics, both among the partisans and 
opponents of Wagner, this opera of Goetz’s has been 
spoken of as bearing traces of having been written under 
the influence of Wagner. That this is so we cannot for 
a moment allow, except so far as regards the fact that the 
instrumentation, which is always of a most refined, 
masterly, and interesting character, plays an important 
and eminently eloquent 7é/e, and that the substance of the 
music is suggested by, and faithfully illustrates, the text. 
In its general style it seems to us to be far more nearly 
akin to that of Schumann in his most genial and humorous, 
moments than that of Wagner. 

Now as to the probable chances of its success in this 
country we may advance a word or two. As has more 
than once been proved of late, it by no means follows 
that because an opera has been favourably received in 
Germany it will meet with a like acceptance here. The 
difference of circumstances under which new works are 
produced here and there explains this. In Germany the 
operatic world, the two extreme poles of which may 
fairly be said to be represented by Wagner and Offen- 
bach, is far more split up into factions than is the case 
with us. Broadly speaking, it is divided into two camps, 
consisting of Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites. On the 
one hand, Wagner, by regarding opera from a serious 
point of view, has raised this branch of musical dramatic 
art to a pitch of importance analogous to that which the 























Shakespearian drama occupies in the theatrical world ; on 

the other hand, Offenbach and his disciples have done 

their best to debase it. Both have their supporters ; but 

just as Wagner and Shakespeare appeal to cultivated and 

refined minds, so do Offenbach and the adapters of broad 

farce from the French depend upon the frivolous tastes of 
mere amusement-seekers. It is not surprising, therefore, 

that of late years more than one operatic work, which has 

owed its success on the Continent to its reactionary and 

anti-Wagnerian character, has failed on its production 

here, because our opera directors, misled by the idea that 

any work which has achieved a Continental success would 

be sure to do the like here, have offered inferior works 

to audiences who have been on the look-out for a second 

Lohengrin. Wazardous as it proverbially is to venture 
upon predictions, we have no hesitation in asserting our 
conviction that in whatever language andon whatever stage 
Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew be adequately presented in 

England, as sooner or later it certainly will be, it cannot 

fail to meet with a very wide and general acceptance. 

We base this assertion principally upon the fact that 
Goetz seems to us to have exactly hit the happy medium 
required by our opera audiences of the present day. 

During the last few years our opera audiences, it will 
readily be admitted, have made great advances in taste, 
and have become more enlightened and more critical, 
and, consequently, more exacting ‘in their demands. 
Works in which, as the author of Alice in Wonderland 
says, “the sound is everything, and the sense is left to 
take care of itself,” are no lor ger to be tolerated. Strongly 
as Goetz’s music is marked by its author’s individuality, 
its individuality is not of that kind which at first repels 
by its absolute originality of style, and requires to be 
specially studied before it can be properly appreciated. 
On the contrary, by its maivedé, its seeming artlessness, 
the natural flow of its melodious tunefulness, its lively and 
highly-finished instrumentation. and the regard which its 
author has shown for dramatic truthfulness, without detri- 
ment to the beauty of musical form, it must, on being 
adequately presented, at once win the hearts of professed 
musicians, who are wont to judge new works by certain 
preconceived canons of their own creation, as well as of 
amateurs, who, often with more intelligence—real intelli- 
gence, not critical intelligence, as Wagner has said—give 
their verdict simply in favour of that which pleases them. 
That the story upon which Goetz’s opera is founded is 
more or less familiar to us all, that it requires neither a 
large stage, expensive decorations, nor an unusual number 
of extraordinarily gifted impersonators for its due repre- 
sentation, are additional points in its favour. That it 
will not be long before the pleasure we have derived from 
perusing -Goetz’s score, and imagining for ourselves a 
scenic representation of it, will be made cofitplete by its 
being brought forward by one or the other of our opera 
directors, is sincerely to be wished. On the ground of 
the almost unprecedented success which as a comic opera 
it has met with in Germany, and on account of its rare 
intrinsic merits, it is certainly a work which ought not to 
be long withheld from us. 








CARL TAUSIG. 


FROM “ DIE GROSSEN PIANOFORTE-VIRTUOSEN UNSERER 
ZEIT.” BY W. VON LENZ. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

One morning early, Tausig came to me and said, “ The 
Baroness Schweinitz has invited you to her soirée : she is 
my best pupil, or rather not a pupil, but a thorough 
artist, and a most charming person. You will be sure to 
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meet there a set of people whom you will like. The 
Baroness begs to apologise for the Baron’s not having 
called upon you.” 

“T do not pretend to such distinctions,” I replied, “and 
will gladly avail myself of the invitation.” 

“Very well: I will call here to-night punctually at eight 
o'clock, and we will drive in together to head-quarters.” 

As we walked together through the great half-lit 
stuccoed rooms I said: “ We have some rooms like these 
in St. Petersburg, but only a few.” 

“T have often played in concerts here,” said Tausig. 
“ We give them for some charity, and the Baroness is at 
the head of them.” 

Tausig then walked towards a side-door of mahogany, 
richly gilded, and opened it. A suite of three rooms, lit 
@ giorno, lay before us, and immediately the Baroness 
came forward and greeted us in her most. winning 
manner. The company consisted of some of the first 
artists of Tausig’s and the Baroness’s acquaintance; also 
of the Austrian Ambassador, Count Wimpffen, and his 
wife; the Russian Military Plenipotentiary, Count Kutu- 
sow; and the host, Hofmeister von Schweinitz. 

Tausig had not exaggerated the powers of the Baroness, 
for she played something of Schumann, and a difficult, 
brilliant piece of Tausig’s, the character of which particu- 
larly pleased me, thereby proving herself to be a finished 
artist. Tausig kept quite in the background ; it seemed 
as though he was not there, and yet he was everywhere 
the focus of animated conversation. This sozrée lives in 
my musico-social reminiscences, as one excelling alike 
both in mind and taste; and since the great artist who 
opened these doors to me is no more, the recollection is 
sacred. In the highest circles of St. Petersburg society 
in Berlin is always spoken of as remarkable for its stiff 
etiquette. But here was one of the leading houses in 
. Berlin opening itself to a stranger, whose only recom- 
mendation was his acquaintance with Tausig. 

As we drove home in the droschky, Tausig said to me, 
‘You gave me intense pleasure to-night: you sat at the 
pianoforte exactly like Aim.” 

“But you cannot believe that it entered my head to try 
and imitate Liszt?” I answered rather confusedly, for I 
hardly knew what Tausig meant. 

“You do not understand me,” he said. “I mean it 
quite seriously. Of course you never thought of imitating 
him, but there was a resemblance in the spirit of the 
thing, intelligible only to me, as you sat there rather far 
off from the instrument ;—a resemblance which you, of 
course, never thought of in your communication with the 
instrument; but it was Az over again, I tell you, and [ 
thought of nothing but 427 all the evening.” 

Never has a master been more warmly honoured by his 
pupil than Liszt by Tausig! Such a true, affectionate 
heart had Tausig! Such an amiable nature ought never 
to have been wounded in the tenderest spot of his inmost 
feeling. The purely human qualities were as remarkable 
in him as the highly artistic qualities. Sad impressions 
seem to have fallen early upon his life; perhaps it was to 
flee from these’that he took refuge in his art, and it was 
this which in his playing seemed to make the arfist 
stand out before the saz: in other words, with him 
art was objective—predominant. In his mode of life, 
he treated certain things as purely matters of human 
duty, which others regard as pertaining to the worship 
of God. He was averse to all ostentation, though 
he began his philosophical studies in thorough earnest : 
he did not look for applause, and was in fact 
indifferent to it, as I had occasion to remark, during his 
triumphs in St. Petersburg. He was of a melancholy 
temperament, and was apt to be absorbed in his own 





thoughts, which made him appear absent. This basis 
of melancholy, however, he carefully concealed, but it 
was still apparent to me, and the humour he displayed 
in his manner of expressing himself was only another 
proof of the attempt he made to escape from the black 
shadow, the ata cura of Horace. 

His artistic nature revealed itself to me in the way 
in which he spoke of Chopin’s Barcarolle. 

“Do you know the Barcarolle ?” he asked me, 

“No,” I replied. 

“Then I will play it you on Sunday ; but come before 
my other friends, MM. Davidsohn, C. F. Weitzmann, 
and some of the gentlemen of the K/adderadatsch arrive : 
let it be only between -ourselves, for it is a work that 
ought never to be performed before-more than two 
people. I am very fond of the piece, but I seldom touch 
it.” 

The same day I read through the Barcarolle in a music- 
shop. The piece did not please me at all: it consists of 
a long movement in the style of a nocturne, turgid 
tonality (F% major) and modulations, and then a perfect 
tower of figuration upon a lightly-constructed foundation ; 
and this combined with the greatest mechanical difficul- 
ties ; but that, of course, was Tausig’s business. But how 
thoroughly was I mistaken ! 

Before beginning the piece, which, contrary to his 
custom, Tausig did not play by heart, he remarked: 
“We have here a love-scene between two people secluded 
in a gondola : this phrase we must regard as especially 
the symbol of a love-scene. It is expressed by the sixths 
and thirds : the duality of two notes, viz., two people, runs 
throughout—everything points to two voices, two souls. 
This modulation here in c# major, with dolce sforzate 
written over it, is a kiss, an embrace, evidently. Then 
after three introductory bars of the light rocking theme, 
which runs through the whole piece (being used only as 
an accompaniment, however), the cazéi/ena in two parts 
begins, and we have a continuous, tender conversation 
between two people. After the chain of shakes in thirds, 
the story becomes hard to represent, but that is my 
affair: only turn over for me and listen attentively.” 

Seldom have I heard anything played with equal 
tenderness, or with such thorough individuality: in 
every note, both the man and the artist Tausig spoke, 
and how interesting they both were! Indeed, without 
deep individuality, hew difficult, nay, impossible, it would 
have been to keep up the interest, the life, the movement, 
through nine pages of such enervating music as this 
was, always in the same long-breathing rhythm, too (12 
quavers). Inthis Tausig was the living image of Chopin ; 
he played like him, felt like him, and, indeed, seemed to 
de him at the pianoforte. 1 told him so, and he listened 
to me with a feeling of conviction. In principle he was 
usually very cautious, even suspicious on such occasions, 
because he was never really happy or free from some 
cloud of care. Tausig used occasionally in Berlin to 
give concerts, dedicated solely to Chopin’s works—the 
first instance, I believe, of anything of the kind, unless 
Chopin himself be excepted in the case of his yearly 
private concerts in Paris. Such undertakings are alway. 
so thankless that much praise is due to Tausig for being 
the instrument of bringing Chopin’s works forward to 
receive that recognition which has never been sufficiently 
accorded to them. 

Chopin’s Ballade in F minor was performed by Tausig 
in a still more remarkably comprehensive and suggestive 
manner. Three separate tasks have to be mastered in it; 
first, to grasp the general tenor of the programme as a whole 
(for Chopin writes on subjects and situations known to 
himself in real life); secondly, to give a correct exposition 
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of the several themes (ideas in detail), giving to each its 
adequate value ; and finally, to overcome the boundless 
difficulties not only of intricate figures, but of interwoven 
harmonies and passages complicated by their relative 
position. All these tasks Tausig ably performed by his 
light even playing, embodying in it the whole meaning 
and soul of the work in hand. 

This Ballade (Andante con Moto $) begins in the minor* 
key of the dominant, and proceeds till, in the seventh bar, 
a pause is made on C major. Tausig explained his light 
trivial treatment of these seven bars by saying, “The 
piece has not yet begun,” and then by his firm exposition 
of the principal theme gave the grand style its full 
weight, thus restraining the sentimentality (which was very 
imminent here) into a deep and noble expression. 

(To be continued.) 








HOFMANN’S OPERA ARMINIUS. 


THIs opera is a true child of the time. It may be com- 
pared to one of those pictures to which a successful war 
invariably gives rise, and which, portraying battles or 
similar martial scenes, appeal to the public by their 
historical associations and their vivid colours rather than 
by intrinsic beauty and neatness of execution. And the 
overthrow of Roman rule in ancient Germania, which 
forms the subject of the opera under notice, com- 
mends itself the more to the patriotic feelings of a 
Teutonic audience, as the event was commemorated but 
a few years ago by the unveiling of a monster statue of 
Arminius in the Teutonburg forest. Nor is the composer 
. Of Arminius by any means a stranger to the musical 

world. Though hardly thirty years of age, he has already 
gained considerable reputation by his “Frithjof Sym- 
ey ” and other instrumental works ; and the fact of 

is having launched Arminius as his first opera attests 
in no small degree his ability and ambition. 

The libretto, by Felix Dahn, affords ample scope for 
powerful treatment and scenic display. The striking 
contrast between the more civilised and polished Romans 
and the uncouth, rugged quaintness of the Teutons gives 
rise to many arresting situations; and the book bears 
throughout the stamp of a strong individuality, which finds 
expression in vigorous language, in manly characters, and 
in powerful dramatic effects. The principal characters 
are :—Quintiline Varus, the Roman Governor, his daughter 
Fulvia, and Numonius Vala, one of the legates, on one 
side; on the other—Arminius, the Cheruscan chief; 
Segestes, a Teuton chief devoted to the cause of Rome ; 
his daughter Thusnelda ; and Arminius’ staunchest friend, 
Katwald, an old Teuton bard or skald. 

The opera opens with a scene in the Roman camp of 
Aliso. Varus, accompanied by Fulvia, and surrounded by 
all the dazzling splendour of military pomp, calls upon 
the assembled Teuton chiefs to give fresh proof of their 
submission and allegiance to Cesar Augustus. On pain 
of death he forbids them to hold their nocturnal feats 
of arms in the sacrificial grove. He knows well that 
nothing would induce them to depart from their ancient 
rites and customs, but his object is to surprise them 
in an act of disobedience, and put them to death. 
Segestes alone is in the secret, and warns Varus of 
Arminius, who, under the veil of friendship for Rome, is 
maturing a plan for the expulsion of the Romans. Varus 
is incredulous ; for, aware of his daughter’s passionate 
love for the young Cheruscan chief, he believes him to be 





*[M. Lenz, not the translator, is wrong here; it is decidedly major.— 
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in the bonds of love rather than devoted to his country’s 
cause. He is soon to be undeceived. Arminius feigns 
to return Fulvia’s passion, but only to induce her to 
divulge her father’s plot. In vain does she implore Eros 
to guide Arminius into her arms; in vain does she try 
to chain him by all the means in her power: it is not to 
Fulvia, but to Thusnelda, Segestes’ beautiful daughter, 
that he is bound by the ties of a mutual and fervent 
attachment. But Segestes is — to this union ; not 
only does a long-standing feud separate him from 
Arminius, but he wishes Thusnelda to become the wife 
of Numonius Vala, the Roman legate, and thus to 
cement his own relations with Rome. Arminius, how- 
ever, frustrates the schemes of the old chief. In an 
admirably planned scene, Thusnelda receives her lover 
in her father’s castle, and, rather than become Vala’s 
wife, she consents to escape with Arminius, who, with 
Katwald’s assistance, carries her away to his stronghold. 
In the meantime the Teuton chiefs have assembled in 
the sacrificial grove, where the sacred equinoctial feast 
has already commenced. The patriotic strains which 
Katwald, the old bard, sings to the accompaniment of 
his harp, are taken up by the chorus of his inspired 
countrymen, who little dream what fate awaits them. It 
is here that Varus has ordered the barbarian chiefs to 
be surprised and thrown in chains, and Roman soldiers 
are only waiting for the sign to fall upon the Teutons. 
Arminius, whom Fulvia apprised of the plot, hastens to 
the scene. The supreme moment for action has arrived 
at last. Feigning indignation at thus seeing the injunc- 
tions of Varus set aside by his countrymen, he calls upon 
them to throw down their arms, and, having handed them 
over to the Romans, orders the amazed chiefs to be led 
away to his castle. They are at a loss to explain this 
conduct of one on whom they had looked not as a traitor, 
but as their future leader; and even Katwald, the old 


‘bard, despairs of his friend. ‘But presently Arminius 


vindicates his conduct, and reveals his counterplot. No 
sooner have the chiefs arrived at his castle than he dis- 
closes to their astonished eyes a store of arms which he 
has accumulated for years. Ordering the Roman soldiers 
to be chained in their turn, he declares his friends free 
and himself the leader of the host which he vows shall 
exterminate the Roman oppressors. In the meantime, 
however, Fulvia has been informed of Thusnelda’s union 
with Arminius. Her jealousy and resentment know no 
bounds. Determined to revenge herself on Thusnelda, 
she surprises her in Arminius’ absence, and leads her to 
the Roman camp, to be sent to Rome as the most beautiful 
of slaves. But the battle between the Teuton host and 
the three Roman legions is raging already. Varus has 
lost two. legions ; he cannot hope to save the third, nor 
can he survive the disgrace. The standard of the last 
legion having been taken by Arminius, Varus stabs him- 
self and calls on Fulvia to share his fate, as a true 
Roman woman. Presently Vala drags Thusnelda on the 
scene, vowing that she shall die with him ;-but a timely 
blow from Katwald puts an end to her assailant. Arminius 
arrives to receive Thusnelda in his arms; Fulvia stabs 
herself ; the scene is crowded with Teuton warriors, who 
raise Arminius on their shields, and a triumphant chorus 
brings this most effective tableau, and with it the opera, 
to a close. 

Such are the main features of the dramatic action. It 
may be noticed that if Varus plotted against the bar- 
barian chiefs, Arminius used no less craft and perfidy in 
gaining his end, and this somewhat sobers the glowing 
colours in which this hero is painted. But it should be 
borne in mind that the Romans were themselves masters 
of ruse, and, in this case, fell victims to their own devices ; 
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nor is it surprising that the author of the libretto should 
have treated his subject essentially from a Teutonic point 
of view. - 

If the libretto is marked by great contrasts, the music 
is no less so. The short introduction.to the opera at 
once brings this prominently before us in the form of 
two leading themes intended to portray, on the one hand, 
the more civilised Roman element, and on the other, the 
ruder but vigorous character of the Teutons. And this 
distinction between the two antagonistic forces con- 
stitutes the conspicuous character of the music. The 
principles by which Hofmann has been guided in writing 
this opera are in the main those of Wagner, though he has 
this in common with the majority of Wagner’s independent 
followers, that he retains choruses as an essential con- 
stituent of opera. Indeed, it may be said that as regards 
the vocal part of the score the choruses occupy the first 
place. Some of them are written on the very largest 
scale, as, for instance, the chorus of the Teutons and 
Romans in the finale of the third act, which, for pur- 
poses of opera, is undoubtedly too noisy, and lacks 
transparency. The choruses in the first, and, notably, 
the final chorus of the fourth act are, on the other hand, 
very effective. The airs are, as a whole, too long; nor 
can it be said that originality and melody are their 
leading merits. The same remark applies to the duets, 
the ¢emfi of which are in some-cases so quick that they 
seriously mar the intended effect. Such is, for instance, 
the long duet between Segestes and Arminius, in the 
first act (a//egro vivo); and, again, that between Arminius 
and Thusnelda, in the second act (a//egro), scene 4. On 
the other hand, there are some numbers of great beauty 
and originality. Amongst them I may mention the 
“swan” duet, with harp accompaniment (between Armi- 
nius and Thus %elda, act ii., scene 3), Katwald’s quaint 
and rugged airs, ‘nd the concerted numbers of the feast- 
scene in the third ct, this last being, perhaps, the most 
original scene in th ewhole opera. The orchestral part 
of Hofmann’s opera is marked throughout the four acts 
by full and elaborat : instrumentation @ /a Wagner; and, 
though abounding in brilliant continuations, it is not 
unfrequently too noi sy and overpowering. On the whole, 
the second and fov rth acts are the best of the four. As 
regards the principal characters, the lion’s share falls 
naturally to Arminius, whose part requires a “tenoro 
robusto,” in the literal acceptation of the term. Thu- 
snelda’s part belongs to the category of Elsas and Eliza- 
beths, a “ genre” which Wagner has called into existence ; 
Fulvia’s part is likewise written for soprano; Varus and 
Segestes are basses, and Katwald is barytone. Of these 
parts those of the hero and Katwald are perhaps the most 
successful ; but all of them require more than ordinary 
exertion, not only because they are in themselves fatiguing, 
but because they are frequently pitted against over- 
powering instrumental forces. abel 

Arminius has, so far, been performed jn Brdfe, in 
Hamburg, and, quite recently, in Cologne; ard it is 
notably in Hamburg that, owing to the splendid mése-en- 
scone and excellent exsemble which are the just pride of 
that most enterprising theatre, it has proved eminently 
attractive. 

The prominent merits of Hofmann’s Arminius are 
indisputably the vigour, the boldness, and the manliness 
of the composer’s style. Due allowance being made for 
the shortcomings of a first work of the kind, it yet shows 
great ability ; and if Arminius is the composer’s “ Rienzi,” 
let us hope that his Lohengrin will soon follow. 


C. P. S. 








THE OPERA SEASON. 

BOTH opera houses now being opened, it may be said 
that “the season has set in with its usual severity.” Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, first in seniority by right of establish- 
ment, though last to open its doors to commence the 
season, selected at the initial opera Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula, whose chief merit lies in the wealth of its 
melodies, and the opportunity it affords to a | pom donna 
for the display of natural gifts and acquired acconiplish- 
ments. To no one in Mr. Mapleson’s company could the 
part have been more worthily entrusted than to Mlle. 
Marimon, for in the piquancy of her acting and the grace 
and finish of her singing, she is in every respect fitted to 
be considered a completely adequate: representation of 
the character. Her performance was truly admirable 
The rest of the dramatis persone were good but not re- 
markable. It is proposed at this house to produce, in 
addition to the usual stock operas, George Bizet’s Carmen, 
for the first time in England; Verdi’s La Forza del destino, 
with the composer’s recent additions to the score ; also 
to revive Gounod’s Mirella, Balfe’s Talismano, Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah, and Marchetti’s Ruy Blas. Neither 
Mme. Nilsson nor M. Faure will join the company this 
season, but Mr. Mapleson has made arrangements with 
Mmes, Etelka-Gerster (Gardini), Salla, Marimon, Minnie 
Hauk, Mathilde Wilde, Valleria, Collini, Imogene, 
Robiati, Bauermeister, Stella- Faustina, Héléne Crosmond, 
Cristofani, Pappenheim, De Belocca, Miss Cummings, 
Lablache, and Trebelli, among the vocalists of the 
gentler sex, representing the soprano and contralto 
interest. The tenors are Fancelli, Marini, Masini, 
Bettini, Runcio, Talbo, Thomas, Rinaldini, Grazzi, and 
Campanini: the basses and baritones, few in number, 
excellent in quality, are Rota, Del Puente, Galassi, 
Ordinas, Roveri, Thierry, Franceschi, and Foli; and the 
director of the music and ruler of a fine band, Sir 
Michael Costa. So far there is full reason to expect a 
hopeful prospect. 

With Covent Garden at work since the 2nd of April, 
there is no ground for congratulation. The operas have 
been carelessly placed upon the stage, and the singers 
have been for the most part so thoroughly incompetent 
for the tasks assigned to them, that their efforts would 
have been ridiculous if they were not painful. Signor 
Gayarre, the chief tenor, has neither sympathetic tone 
in his voice nor artistic warmth in his style, and when, 
added to this it is said that, by his use of the vibra/o, his 
delivery degenerates into a piteous bleat, almost as sad 
as that uttered by M. Capoul (another of the tenors), but 
of a more vigorous character, it will be gathered that there 
is not much to be gained by listening to such vocalists. 
Of the baritones which have appeared, Graziani and 
Cotogni are still excellent ; and Bagagiolo, the best of the 
basses,. has a fine voice, but apparently considers it 
beneath his dignity, or finds it above his capacity, to act 
at all. Mme. Scalchi’s voice is still as fine as ever, but the 
principal sopranos, which the patrons of the opera have 
been fated to hear as yet, have been scarcely so successful 
as might be wished. Miss Zaré Thalberg, it is true, has 
been incapacitated because of a bad cold, and Mlle. 
Emma Sarda’s debut has been several times postponed” 
by reason of her indisposition. It is hoped that when 
she does appear she may justify all expectations concern- 
ing her; but, as a rule, those artists for whom the most 
frequent apologies have been made, are those for whom 
they might be continually made, until they themselves 
bow a concluding exit from the stage. Mr. Gye is sadly 
in want of a Zrima donna, for neither Miles. Smeroschi, 
Avigliani, Saar, nor De Riti are of importance enough to 
take a high position. Of the latter. much was expected, 
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for it has been given out that she has been studying at 

the expense of an impresario for the last two years in 

Italy. One thing is certain, either that the zmpresario 

had formed a wrong judgment of her capacities, or else 

he was impatient to realise some interest for his money, 

and withdrew her prematurely from her studies. At all 

events, her appearance as Donna Anna was a failure. , 
But not only has the singing of the principals been in- | 
different, the opera chorus is also considerably below | 
the average, and less care than hitherto has been dis- | 
played in the groupings and, perhaps, rehearsals; so , 
that, as far as the season has gone, there has been little | 
to remember and much that might if possible be for- 

gotten, 
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foreign Correspondence, 


_o 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
March 20th, 1878. 


A MOST interesting concert was given on Monday, March 18th, 
in the Théatre des Italiens, under the direction of M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns, consisting entirely of works by Franz Liszt. The 
programme was as follows :—I. ‘‘ Poéme symphonique.’’ II. 
Symphony ‘on ‘*La Divina Commedia,” by Dante: 1, ‘‘ L’In- 
ferno ;” 2, ‘‘Il Purgatorio.” III. Fragments from the oratorio, 
Christus :” 1, ‘Les Bergers 4 la Créche ;” 2, ‘‘ Les Mages.” 
IV. ‘*Gretchen,” andante from the symphony ‘ Faust.” V. 
‘*Rapsodie Hongroise.” The orchestra consisted of 150 per- 
formers. 

On Saturday, March 16th, a private soirée was given by 
M. le Couppey (professor of the piano at the Paris Con- 
servatoire), at his own house, at which several of his Con- 
servatoire pupils (eight) had the honour of playing. Each one 
of these performed two pieces, the first of which, selected by 
M. le Couppey (allegro from Chopin’s sonata in B minor), was 
played by each in turn; the choice of the second, from the 
works of Stephen Heller, was left to the judgment of the pupils. 
The pieces chosen were ‘‘ Interméde,” Op. 135 (No.2) ; ‘‘ Etude 
sur Freischtitz,” Op.127 ; ‘‘ Valse” in E flat minor (Op. 93) ; two 
‘¢ Preludes” from Op. 81 ; ‘‘ Tarantelle” (No. 2). Op. 85 ; Nos. 
16 and 1 of ‘* Promenades d’un Solitaire ;” and No. 3 of ‘‘ Dans 
les Bois.” M. Stephen Heller himself was present, and 
said a kind word to each one of the pupils after their perform- 
ances of his compositions. A charming and youthful pianiste, 
who was invited as a guest, played several pieces of her own 
composition—‘“‘ Berceuse,” ‘‘ Etude,” &c. After having heard 
these productions, no one could doubt the possibility of some 
women becoming known as composers. Her morceaux were 
correct in form, exquisite in taste, and the modulations and 
graceful phrases altogether most surprising. The piano-playing 
of the young lady was quite ex artiste, and showed great talent. 

A concert was-given, March 8th, in the Salle Pleyel, 
Wolff et Cie., by M. Louis Coenen, with the co-operation of the 
lady violinist, Mlle. Tayau, and MM. B. Godard; Koert, and 
Hekking. The programme consisted of Brahms’s quartett in A 
major, for piano and stringed instruments—Allegro non troppo, 
poco adagio, scherzo poco allegro, finale allegro. Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor, for piano (Op. 111), was performed by M. 
Coenen, and ‘Concerto romantique” for violin, by M. B. 
Godard (allegretto, recitative, adagio, canzonetta, finale), was 
executed by Mlle. Tayau, who was accompanied by the com- 
poser. (We have already spoken of this concerto, which was 
performed by Mlle. Tayau, a few weeks ago, at one of the 
Chatelet Concerts.) The concert concluded with several piano 
pieces, which were performed by M. Coenen—viz.: (A) Valse 
caprice (Tausig); (B) Etude (Liibeck); (c) Gavotte (Saint- 
Saéns); (D) Mélodie (Rubinstein); (E) ‘‘ Variations sur un 
Théme de Paganini’’ (Liszt). 

The ffifth ‘* Concert Populaire” of the third series (under 


Roy d’ys” (to-an unpublished opera), by E. Lalo; a chorus 
of the ‘*Génies” from Weber’s Oderon; a ‘* Théme slave 
varié,” by Leo Delibes; fragments from Gluck’s J/phigénie 
en Aulide—(A) Overture; (B) ‘‘ Air d’Agamemnon” (sung by 
M. Dufriche), and Beethoven’s ninth symphony, with chorus 
(French translation by M. Ruelle). The soli were sung by Mmes. 
Adéle, Isaac, Mlle. Henri, and MM. Dufriche and Franz Vil- 
aret. The principal numbers of the sixth concert of this series 
were ‘Harold in Italy,” symphony in four parts, by Berlioz, and 
aconcerto by Grieg. The symphony consists of—I. Harold on 
the Mountains (scenes of melancholy, happiness, and joy) ; II. 
March of Pilgrims, singing the Evening Hymn (this was:con- 
sidered to be the most pleasing movement); III. Serenade of 
Abruzzian Mountaineer to his Love; IV. Feast of Brigands 
(echoes of preceding scenes). The viola part was interpreted by 
M. Woefelghem. This symphony was performed at one of Mr. 
Hallé’s orchestral concerts in Manchester, Jan. 27th, 1875 ; and 
the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ March” has been heard there so far back as 
Dec. 8th, 1864. It is related that the generous Paganini sent 
20,000 francs to Berlioz, after hearing a concert in which his 
compositions were performed, and which had made a deep im- 
pression on him ; and it seems the world has to thank Paganini 
for suggesting this symphony, ‘‘ Harold.” The great virtuoso 
possessed a fine old ‘‘Stradivarius” alto viola, on which he 
wished to play in public, and he requested Berlioz to com- 
pose a concerto for him, for this instrument. At first Berlioz 
excused himself, on the plea that Paganini could compose much 
better than he ; but as this latter insisted in his request, Berlioz 
commenced his composition, and showed the first part to 
Paganini, who, observing all the bars to be counted with which 
the viola part was studded, said, ‘‘ But there’s nothing for me to 
play in this. It is necessary that I should play incessantly ;” 
on which Berlioz answered, ‘‘I feared it was nothing for ydu : 
you want a concerto, or a composition in which the viola plays 
a dominant part; you will write one much better yourself.” 
Paganini went to Nice, where he died, and the viola concerto 
was thus never written. But Berlioz continued his first work, 
the plan of which had enchanted him. He wished to write a 
series of scenes in which the viola should play the réle of a 
person—should unite with the orchestra, and yet maintain its 
own individuality ; a kind of melancholy dream—in fact, a 
musical “ Childe Harold.” Thus this symphony with viola came 
to be written. The concerto for piano by E. Grieg, the popular 
Danish composer, was next performed (for the first time in 
these concerts) by M. C. de Bériot. This is also not unknown 
in England, thanks to Mr. Hallé. 

At the Chitelet Concerts, on the 3rd and toth of March, 
the charming music to the Danish legende, ‘‘ Le Roi des 
Aulnes ” (‘‘ Erlkénigs Tochter”’), by Niels W. Gade, was given. 
The French translation of the text is by De Bussine and Mangeot. 
It consists of three parts—I. The Departure of Sir Oluf; II. 
The Forest of ‘‘Des Aulnes;” III. The Return. The soli 
were sung by M. Lassalle (of the Opera) and Mme. Brunet 
Lafleur. . It is an exquisite composition, and, if we mistake 
not, popular in Germany. It was followed by ‘‘ Variations sur 
un ‘Theme de Beethoven,” by M. Saint-Saéns, and performed 
by Mme. Montigny Rémaury and M. Saint-Siiens, “ Le Roi de 
Lahore,”’ by J. Massenet, was given for the second time, the 
soli sung by M. Lassalle. Then ‘‘ Trio dés jeunes Ismaiilites,” 
by Berlioz (flutes, MM. Cantié and Corlieu; harp, M. Hassel- 
mans). The concert concluded with Weber’s overture to Der 
Freischtitz. 

Of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,” so lately given, space does not 
permit one to speak in this paper. It will doubtless be in- 
teresting to intending visitors to Paris during the Exhibition, to 
know that the /ournal Offctel announces ‘four orchestral 
concerts with soli for instruments or voice,” ‘six orchestral 
concerts with soli and chorus,” ‘‘ twelve organ recitals,’’ ‘* three 
Choral Society concerts,” and four concerts for ‘‘ La Musique 
d’ Harmonie et aux Fanfares,” to be held in the ‘‘Grande Saile 
des Fétes;” also, in the ‘Salle des Conférences,” sixteen 
concerts for chamber music, and several to be devoted to de- 
scriptive and popular music. The dates of all the performances 
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the day, and the programme will take about two hours and a 





the direction of M. Pasdeloup) produced an overture ‘‘Du 


half in performance. Each concert will contain about six pieces, 





will be duly announced. The concerts will all be held during’ 
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which will be exclusively the works (or fragments of works) of 
French composers, works known or unknown, performed or not 
performed, published or unpublished. 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LerpziG, April, 1878. 
Our musical season ended on the 28th March, with the twenty- 
first Gewandhaus Concert. We have still to speak about the 
last concerts, which were of great interest. 

At the nineteenth Gewandhaus Concert were produced 
Reethoven’s Mass in C major, Op. 86, and the Ninth Symphony. 
The performance of the Mass had been carefully prepared, and 
was on the whole successful, although the chorus was less 
strong than at the preceding concerts. The first three move- 
ments of the symphony went splendidly, but the finale seemed 
too difficult for the singers. 

The twentieth Gewandhaus Concert opened with Cherubini's 
overture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées,”” a work which belongs to a class 
on which time has little or no effect. It was followed by an 
equally excellent work of art, the aria, ‘‘ Wo bin ich?” from 
Gluck’s opera, Adceste. The first act of A/ceste always appears 
to us the most prominent of all Gluck’s works, and the aria, 
‘*Thr Gotter ew’ger Nacht,’ following the recitative, forms the 
climax of this first act. Mme, Amalie Joachim interpreted 
this aria. Spohr’s seventh concerto (E minor) then followed, 
performed by Herr Henry Schradieck, of whose excellent solo 
and ensemble playing we have often had occasion to speak, 
but never before have we heard him to better advantage. His 
success was acknowledged by the applause which followed his 
rendering of the concerto, Beethoven’s romance in G major, 
and a sficcato étude of his own composition, which is of fresh 
and graceful invention. Between the violin performances 
Mme. Joachim‘ sang three songs—“ Litthauisches Lied,” by 
Chopin ; ‘‘ Unbefangenheit,” by Weber; and ‘‘ Sonntag,” b 
Brahms, The first two pleased very much, whilst the third 
was less admired. The second part of the concert was occu- 
pied by Lachner’s E minor suite. The grand double fugue, 
forming the first movement of this suite, excited the greatest 
interest. In spite of the severe style in which this fugue is 
written, it yet is modern in character. We can speak with 
equal praise of the finale, a gigue. The three middle move- 
ments are of less value, the andante being the weakest. The 
menuet is pretty, as well as the beginning of the intermezzo, 
whilst the middle part is too trivial to please other than at 
the moment. The suite was capitally executed. 

The twenty-first and last Gewandhaus Concert brought 
forward no less than three symphonies, that in D major by 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, D major by Haydn, No. 14 in Breitkopf 
and Haertel’s edition (the one containing the charming oboe 
solo in the trio of the menuet), and c minor by Beethoven. 
Between these works the Bavarian Opera singer, Frl. Weckerlin, 
sang the aria, ‘‘ Wie hebt und senkt Musik der Seele Flug” 
(What power cannot music raise and quell ?), from Handel’s Ode 
to St. Cecilia ; and the aria, ‘‘ Zeffiretti Lusinghieri,” from 
Mozart’s /domeneus. We cannot say that we liked Frl. Wecker- 
lin’s singing. On the other hand, the orchestral works were 
perfect ; and the audience celebrated the close of the season 
with enthusiastic ovations to our Capellmeister Reinecke. 

At the last Chamber-music Concert, Mozart’s second quartett 
for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello (in E flat major) ; Beet- 
hoven’s B flat major string quartett, Op. 18, No. 6; and Schu- 
mann’s fine E flat major quintett, Op. 44, for piano and string 
instruments were given. Capellmeister Reinecke presided at the 
piano, and, tegether with his coadjutors, charmed the audience by 
his truly artistic and feeling rendering of the works above named. 

The Sing-Akademie gave a very satisfactory performance 
of Bach’s Magnificat and Mozart’s Keqguiem at the St. Thomas 
Church, under the direction of its talented conductor, Herr 
Alfred Richter. 

At a concert given for the benefit of the Vogtlinders, we again 
heard the young pianist, Herr Heinrich Ordenstein, of whom we 
spoke in our last letter. Together with Herr Albert Pestel, he 
played Schumann’s A minor sonata for piano and violin, and 





Chopin’s G minor ballade and berceuse, as well as a scherzo 
(from Op. 35) by Jadassohn, and a transcription of Schumann's 
‘¢Springbrunnen,” by Reinecke. Herr Pestel also played a 
Réverie by Vieuxtemps, and a Polonaise by Wieniawsky, with 
good tone and steady ¢echnique. We must also mention two 
charming compositions by Reinecke — ‘‘ Abendreihe,” for 
soprano, with piano, and ‘‘Friihling ohne Ende,” for male 
chorus ; the latter, in particular, being one of the freshest and 
most vigorous of its kind we have heard for a long time. 


od 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, April 12th, 1878. 


Durinc the month, we have had concerts of every kind, both 
great and small, in which the violin, piano, singing, composition, 
harp and zither have in turn engaged the attention. To begin 
with the Philharmonic Society, that noble union closed its cyc/us 
with the eighth concert, the programme consisting of the 
Leonore overture, No. 2; adagio from Mbozart’s third 
quintetto, played by the whole string band ; Bach’s Toccata, 
F major, for full orchestra, by Esser, and the symphonie phan- 
tastique by Berlioz. The gigantic overture, played to perfec- 
tion, raised a storm of applause. The symphony, composed in 
1829, and heard for the third time by this orchestra, showed 
again how much the genial composer has exceeded his means. 
As a study for instrumentation it will be useful, if for no other 
purpose. An extra concert was given by the same society, for 
the benefit of the Beethoven monument fund. The compo- 
sitions, of course all by Beethoven, were the Zeonore overture, 
No. 3; a terzetto (Marzelline, Jaquino, and Rocco) from the 
first draught of the opera Zeonore, which was afterwards laid 
aside and never used ; menuet and fugue from the quartetto, c 
major, Op. 59, played by all the string instruments ; and the 
symphony, No. 7. The terzetto (gE flat—‘‘ Ein Mann ist bald 
genommen”) is a trifle which made little or no impression ; the 
fugue, extended in its different parts, rose often to a surprising 
grandeur. The fourth Gesellschafts Concert was conducted" by 
Herr Gericke, the Hof-Opern Kapellmeister, as Herr Kremser, 
the provisional conductor of these concerts, was ill. We heard 
the new Frihlings overture, by Hermann Gétz, the lamented 
composer of the at opera, Zhe Taming of the Shrew. It isa 
pleasing work, descriptive of the feelings aroused by the awaking 
spring. Schumann’s ‘“‘ Nachtlied,” for chorus and orchestra, 
made a deep impression, though its last part gives evidence of 
the pains taken to follow the somewhat reflective lines of the 
poet (Hebbel). A violoncello concerto, by Saint-Saéns, was 
excellently performed by Herr De Munk, who was heard for 
the first time in Vienna, and honoured with well-merited ap- 
plause. Three small choruses, by Herbeck, showed the fine 
skill for chorus-writing of our defunct but well-remembered 
conductor. A number (grave and marcia) from Beethoven’s 
Prometheus closed the concert, which, though Herr Gericke 
undertook the task and conducted at the last moment, suffered 
no slip. The Wiener Akademische Wagner-Verein gave 
another interesting musical entertainment, in which we heard 
choruses from Priitorius and Schroeter; a sonata, by Bach, for 
violin, flute, and piano (Peters’ edition, Part VIII., No. 2); 
aria, with female chorus, from Gluck’s /phigenie auf Tauris ; 
Finale I. from Mozart’s Zitus ; Beethoven's sonata, Op. 69, for 
violoncello and piano; songs by Schubert and Léwe ; terzetto 
from the opera Der Barbier von Bagdad, by Peter Cornelius ; 
‘‘Am Grabe Weber’s,” chorus for men’s voices; “ Hagens Anfont, 
Mannen-Chor und Gunthers Ankunft,” from the Gétterdim- 
merung, all by R. Wagner. Among the performers I would 
mention particularly Frau Dustmann, Herren Hellmesberger, 
Doppler, Mottl (wko acted also as conductor), Baumgartner, 
and Ferd. von Liliencron. The two last-named performed 
Beethoven’s sonata to perfection; Herr von Liliencron, heard 
for the first time, proved himself to be a solid and perfect cello 
layer. Concerts of the Schubertbund, of the Wiener 

iinnergesang-Verein, and of the Akademische Gesang- 
Verein, three great unions for choruses of men’s voices, have 
also been given, all three with programmes which show how 
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difficult it is to find out something new for such choirs among | 
existing works. Private concerts we have had in abundance, 
for violin (Friedberg von Friemann) and for piano, by Door, 
Max von Ambros, Johanna von Seemann, Cicilie Gaul, Martha 
Remmert, and Rafael Joseffy, now one of our best pianists. 
Professor Anton Door performed with orchestra a new concerto, 
No. 4, C minor, by Saint-Saéns, a composition which evinces 
much spirit ; a concerto, by Mozart, now rarely heard, but the 
more welcomed, which Mozart himself performed in Vienna in 
1785, when his father was present. The andante in particular 
is a gem. (In Kéchel’s catalogue, No. 467.) On the same 
evening Frau Anna Regan-Schimon sang an aria from /do- 
meneo, and some songs by Haydn, Brunette, Schubert, and 
Schumann. Frl. von Seemann proved herself by her playing 
to be as excellent a performer of chamber-music as her pro- 
gramme spoke for her taste: fantasiestiicke, Op. 88, by Schu- 
mann; sonata, No. 9, A major, by Schubert ; Beethoven’s trio, 
Op. 97. Mmes. Gaul and Remmert, pupils of Liszt, who 
were present in the concert of the former, seemed to be delighted 
by her playing. The quartetto-soirées by Hellmesberger flourish 
more than ever. The last but one began with Schubert’s quar- 
tetto, D minor; Brahms, who was received with acclamation, 
performed in his quartetto, C minor ; Mendelssohn’s quintetto, 
A major, closed the selection. Brahms has gone to Italy, ac- 
companied by Hofram Billroth, his intimate friend. They 
intend staying in Italy for about three weeks, visiting Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Naples. Perhaps from out of 
such a tour may one day arise another ‘‘ Italian Symphony’’— 
who knows? 

Before speaking of the opera, let me say a few words about 
Frau Henriette Strauss, who has just died (April 9th), in her 
villa in Hitzing, near Vienna, The wife of Johann Strauss, the 
famous composer of valses formerly, and now of operettas, was 
well known in former days by her maiden name Treffz. She 
was engaged first in the Hoftheater, near the Karnthnerthor 
(1841) ; in the Theater Josefstadt, suburb of Vienna (1844) ; in 
the Theater an der Wien, suburb Wieden (1845-48). In the 
latter she was one of the party of that famous circle of artists 
engaged by Pokorny, at that time director of that house. 
These were Pischek, Staudigl, Wild, Haitzinger, Tichatschek, 
Anna Jerr, Mathilde Wildauer, and last, not least, the queen of 
song, Jenny Lind. Fri. Treffz was a fine, tasteful singer and 
actress, endowed with a favourable figure for the stage. I have 
heard her often, and always with delight, in such réles as 
Leonore (Stradella), Adalgisa, Zerline (Don Juan), Emeline 
(Schweizerfamilie), Gabriele ( NVachilager), Marie (Czar und Zim- 
mermann), Arline (Zigeunerin), Hermine (Haimonskinder). In 
the two last-named she was particularly excellent. Her visit 
to London is yet remembered, though it is more than a quarter 
of acentury since. From the time she married Strauss (about 
twenty years ago) she was to him a faithful wife, who exercised 
for good a great influence over him ; she accompanied him on 
his visits to all the principal towns. The exercise of his power 
for writing operettas is due to‘her belief in his talent. She died, 
after a short illness, in the fifty-fourth year of her age. 

In the Hofoper, Frau Wilt took leave of that stage in the réle 
of Valentine. The whole evening was one series of triumphs of 
every degree. It was likewise the last evening of German 
opera. Two days later the short Italian season began with a 
cloudy prospect. Except M. Faure, who was heard in Vienna 
for the first time, and in whom we certainly found an excellent 
singer and actor, there is only Mme. Nilsson in the first rank, 
and for us even she begins to lose her former attraction. Mme. 
Trebelli, Sig. Masini, Padilla, and Zucchini are well known 
and admired. Sig. Campanini is but little liked. Of the new 
singers, Sgre. Litta and Salla, the former is very indifferent ; the 
latter, a noble stage figure, of a better kind, has not sufficient 
power to become a high attraction. Indeed, it is M. Faure 
who, as Hamlet and Mephistopheles, was most greatly admired, 
and with Mme. Nilsson gives a right to the manager to take 
advantage of their artistic power to introduce higher prices. 
Therefore, if both do not perform, the theatre is empty ; and 
even if the house is ‘‘ausverkauft,” the expenses are so high 
that there was after all but a small, if any, profit. In the desire 
to avoid the calamity of failure, Frau Lucca was invited to sing, 


| audience who hit 


sing in Don Giovanni (Donna Anna, for the first time) every 
seat was immediately taken. On the night of the performance 
she became suddenly hoarse, and the seats were empty. Mo- 
zart’s opera, with a cast including Faure as Don Giovanni, 
Rokitansky as Leporello, would have given great delight to an 

Lote had suffered from a somewhat tedious 
and uninteresting repertoire. 

Operas performed from March 12th to April 12th (last days 
of the German season):—Profet, Weisse Frau, Armida, Huge- 
notten. (Italian season):—Lucia (twice), Aida (three times), 
Hamlet (twice), Za Favorita (twice), Faust and Margherita 
(three times), // Zrovatore, Jl Barbiere (twice). 


Correspondence. 


—q— 
‘THE GADE REBUS.” 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


StR,—With all respect for the musician who gave such a clever 
solution to the riddle propounded by Schumann, we propose to 
improve on the ‘ simple and ingenious ” method by placing the dot 
in the middle of the cross, and using the soprano, tenor, F, and 
mezzo-soprano clefs, This figure is more symmetrical, and is the 
one Gade himself used on his cards. 
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Yours, Ss. 








Rebielos, 


Quartett fir Pianoforte, Violine, Viola, und Violoncell (F dur). 
Componirt von XAVER SCHARWENKA, Op. 37. Bremen: 
Praeger & Meier. 


AMATEURS as well as professional players desiring to extend 
their knowledge into the regions of the new and little known 
will find in this work just published material in every respect 
worthy of their attention. It is well written, the ideas are 
fresh, the treatment in accordance with modern views, the work 
given to the several instruments is interesting for the player, and 
the effect to the hearer highly satisfactory. It has been heard 
in London at one of the recent concerts given by Herr Franke 
in the Royal Academy concert-room, when the composer 
himself played the pianoforte part. The impression then and 
there created was so far favourable, that the performance of the 
quartett in other quarters might be expected as a_ natural 
sequence. That which satisfied the ear alone in performance 
now gratifies the mind by its appearance in print, and the merit 
of the writing appeals to other senses than that of hearing. 
Many a musician knows how to appreciate a score which is 
picturesque to the sight, for a time disregarding the meaning of 
the instrumental effects set forth. The scores of Beethoven, of 
Haydn, of Mozart, among the older classical writers, are full of 
this pictorial character, which, if it is evidence of anything, is 
a test of the value of variety in instrumental contrasts. Without 
desiring to _ Herr Scharwenka at present upon an equality 
with the ‘‘dead and gone giants of the past,” it is but just to 
him to say that he has, wittingly or not, it matters little, designed 
his score so that it appears in the printed copy almost as pleasing 
to the eye as it is to the ear. ‘The first movement determines 
the key (F major) of the work. It is § time, al/egro moderato. 





and so great is her popularity that when she was announced to 


Starting with a bold, yet quaint and altogether novel subject, 
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in an equally striking rhythm, the reader could not fail to have 
his attention called to the ingenuity displayed in the use of a 
phrase so happily invented. The demand made by the old 
sonata form of a first subject followed in due course by the 
second in proper contrast and. key is fully complied with, but 
the ‘‘cut and dried” character of the old models is in no way 
maintained slavishly. But all the impetuosity of extended views, 
and the wealth of modern harmonies, are wisely and cleverly 
made use of, and the first movement at once impresses the reader 
with a favourable opinion of the talent and training of the 
author. 

The second movement, an Adagio in B flat, is beautifully 
conceived and thoroughly carried out. For its ideas, it might 
have been modelled on Schumann, and for the passionate 
earnestness of its melodies, on Schubert, but for its originality, it 
could have emanated from no one but Scharwenka. The con- 
cluding portion of this movement, with its steady harmonics for 
the strings, and bold series of avfeggios for the pianoforte, form 
an exceedingly effective and inspirited ending. 

By many the third movement, in D minor, allegro vivace, 
standing in the place of the old minuet or scherzo, will be 

referred, because of its freedom, dash, and interesting, almost 

umorous effects. The apparent perfect independence of the 
pianoforte part while the strings are engaged in the utterance of 
the second subject in imitative phrases, seemingly so spontaneous, 
yet all in accordance with the strict forms of art, will perforce 
win many admirers among scientific musicians, while even the 
lesser educated among amateurs will be pleased, if only for the 
satisfaction of hearing piquant music placed before them in a 
polished and refined style. The last movement, ad/egro con fuoco, 
returns to the key of F, and dashes off with a fire and spirit at once 
remarkable and daring. The restless changes of tonality appear 
to be less suggested by caprice than as the natural outcome of 
the thoughts arising out of the development or expansion of the 
ideas, In it may be traced, if not the absolute repetition of 
former themes, yet what may not improperly perhaps be termed 
the influence of the current of thought previously enunciated, 
with periods of pleasant repose which only make the impetuosity 
of the pornrcatid phrases the more noteworthy. The connection 
of one part with the other is fully established, and, as it were, 
summed up in the Finale ; so that in the absence of other infor- 
mation it might not unreasonably be assumed that the idea or 
subject of the finale was that which may have first occupied the 
mind of the composer, who may have made all the former 
movements to bear some sort of reference to it. Such a thing 
has been done before by greater writers than Scharwenka, and 
will be done again until music ceases to be an art. At all 
events, whether this was or was not the case in the present 
work does not really matter very much; it is enough to say 
that there is a unity in the whole which would justify the sup- 
position, and a sufficient power in the construction to excuse the 
curious speculation concerning it. 





Two Concert Pieces for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 

By Moritz MoszkowskI. Op. 16. London: Augener 

& Co. 
THE first of these two pieces is a ‘‘ Ballade,” the second, now 
before us, is a ‘‘ Bolero,” a dance of a light and lively character, 
having its origin’ among the people of Spanish descent. Herr 
Moszkowski has set himself, in the production of these two 
concert pieces, to supply that which many a violinist has before 
now experienced as a sore need. It is not altogether so 
thoroughly in accordance with the canons of correct musical 
taste, or in agreement with the wishes and feelings of an edu- 
cated audience, that an accomplished player should be compelled 
to regale their ears with feeble adaptations of popular themes 
or insufficient extracts from larger works, when a solo to occupy 
a little time is all that is required. Pieces of moderate dimen- 
sions, complete in themselves, and of a character more or less 
popular, are among the things wanted to serve this purpose, and 
when accomplished and experienced hands like Herr Moszkowski 
enter upon the lists to furnish what is required, it cannot but be 
felt that this particular form of musical literature will soon be 
rich in useful if not valuable examples. As music, apart from 
its possible service, the ‘‘ Bolero” is a capital piece of free and 





fanciful writing, not altogether easy for the violin, but likely to 
be very effective when undertaken by a practised performer. 
The pianoforte part is not a mere ‘‘ vamping ” accompaniment, 
but is written with a due regard to the effects the instrument is 
capable of in conjunction with another of a different class ; so 
that, although the piece is stated to be for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, it might, with no great violation of the truth, 
have been termed a duet for the two named instruments. As 
an example of the value of form in music, it is also to be com- 
mended, for the shapeliness of the ideas and the graceful use of 
the subjects are by no means likely to be the least agreeable 
part of the effect. 


Studies by J. B. Cramer (School Edition), Selected, revised» 
and the fingering supplemented, with marks of expression» 
and directions as to the proper mode of practising them» 
&c. By E. PAvER. London: Augener & Co. 


ALTERATIONS and changes made in any work of standard 
utility, so as to fit it for the purposes of modern requirements, 
simply enhance the value of the work so treated, and prove also 
that the principles upon which the original was founded have 
been proved by trial to be correct and sound. When Cramer’s 
‘* Studies” were first set forth to the world, now more than 
half a century since, they were welcomed, to use the words of 
Mr. Pauer, ‘‘ as in reality a comprehensive school in themselves 
of all that was purest, most genuine, and solid in the qualities 
which the art of pianoforte-playing had attained up to the time.” 
Edition after edition appeared, and was consumed, and until 
a score of years ago the ‘“‘ Studies” were considered as supply- 
ing the needful essentials towards the acquirement of a classical 
and a correct style of playing, and a mastery over the elabora- 
tions of technical difficulties. ‘‘Get through your five-finger 
exercises thoroughly well, and then study Cramer, after which 
you are qualified to become a pianist,” was the form of expres- 
sion made use of by the past generation of teachers, with a 
substratum of truth arising from experience. When the influence 
of what has not inaptly been called ‘‘the firework race of piano- 
forte players” became paramount, the formulas of the old 
school were disregarded, supplanted by the prescriptions of 
empirics who were ready ‘‘ for a consideration” to point out the 
entrance to the royal road to the fashionable fancy fair. Time 
has shown the worthlessness of these superficial acquirements, 
and has effected such a revolution, that a return to the old paths 
as being the safest, and after all perhaps the best, was inevit- 
able, because bringing most lasting satisfaction. In anticipation 
of this return, Mr. Pauer is ready betimes with a new and 
valuable edition of the work which in days gone by had served 
as the groundwork for the formation of a school of players 
having few representatives in modern times, a school presided 
over by one whom even the great Beethoven ‘‘ preferred to all 
others,” one whose written ‘‘ Studies” he considered ‘‘ as the 
basis for a correct and artistic playing.” 

When, then, Mr. Pauer brings forward a new and necessary 
edition of Cramer’s ‘* Studies,” he does a work for which the 
reward of gratitude from earnest musicians is not the only one 
which should be paid to his labours. What he has done with 
the ‘‘ Studies” in the present edition his own words will best 
tell. ‘*The entire collection of Cramer’s ‘ Studies’ comprises 
one hundred numbers—namely, the first and second collection, 
containing each forty-two ; and the third, sixteen studies. Of 
these three separate collections, only the first has obtained 
general popularity and a world-wide reputation. The second 
collection is less generally known ; while it is but seldom that 
the sixteen studies, forming the third collection, are heard of. 
Indeed, the suggestion that Cramer completed the last sixteen 
studies merely to bring the entire collection to the round number 
of one hundred (thus following the example of Clementi, in his 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum’) would seem to be thus probably 
correct. The present edition of Cramer’s ‘Studies’ consists 
of sIXTY numbers, presenting the most important features of the 
entire collection. These sixty numbers are arranged in a 
graduated and strictly systematic order, and follow thus :— 
Velocity studies, arpeggio studies, studies for the left hand, 
studies in the cantabile style, studies in thirds and sixths, 
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‘change of finger on one note’ studies, shake studies, studies 
in double passages, studies in legato style and part-playing, 
studies for acquiring a strong touch.” ‘This arrangement, not 
actually Mr. Pauer’s own, has, of course, special advantages 
which are entirely apparent in the mention of the titles alone. 
The additional work which the editor has made consists of the 
marking of the proper fingering of the passage, some remarks 
as to the special practice of certain passages and phrases, and 
the supplying of certain variations as models to some few of the 
numbers, which variations have been given, not as alternatives, 
but as studies to be practised side by side, as it were, with the 
numbers to which they belong. 

A notion of the character and style of these variations may be 
gathered from the following extracts. It is unnecessary to give 
the studies themselves, as they are sufficiently well known to be 
remembered by those who have used them as exercises, and 
those who have copies can easily make reference to them. After 
selecting One or two characteristic bars from the study itself as 
tests for frequent repetition, he suggests the following variation 
to be used alternately with the study :— 
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The well-known arpeggio study in triplets, No. 11 in the 
original, is thus varied :— 


No. 7. 


Presto. 



































The difficulties in No. 12 in Cramer’s book, No. 8 in the 
present edition, are thus set forth ina simple form side by side :— 
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As a variation to No. 9 in the present edition, the following 
is given :— 


No. 9 
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That these remarks ani additions have a particular value, as 
coming from one sv competent to offer them as the editor, it is 
almost superfluous to state. As the book is offered to the 
public it is in every respect worthy of renewed attention. Every 
bar in each exercise is numbered, an innovation, it may be 
guessed, that has a distinct advantage of its,own. It onl 
remains to add that the pages are both legibly and boldly 
printed, and there is an artistic portrait of the author prefixed to 
the volume, and the publication is in every way worthy to be 
called and to be extensively used as ‘‘the school edition” far 
excellence, 


Echoes of the Opera. ‘Transcriptions for the pianoforte by 
D. Kruc. Op. 346. London: AUGENER & Co, 

THERE are transcriptions and transcriptions, undistinguishabie 
by name, widely differing in character. The transcription which 
is simply the medium through which the daring firework- 
pianist or the florid-pattern player overloads some unhappy 
melody whose. only fault is its popularity, with the coloratura 
which he himself can best play or best teach, as a wild Indian 
decorates the unfortunate victim taken in battle by his hands 
preparatory to the process of slow torture, is of the one kind, 
which has a large following, because imitation or mimicry is easier 
for the many than invention or originality. ‘The other sort of 
transcription—and it is not worth while to devote more time or 
space to a detail of the sub-divisions into which the thing may 
be arranged—treats some striking melody in a convenient form 
with just such elaborations in the form of variations as will tend 
to the development of manipulative power or discrimination in 
taste. Such transcriptions as these are valuable for their useful- 
ness, their practicability over-riding their existence for show 
purposes. They axe melodies transcribed, that is to say, 
adapted by a treatment other than a supposed original for pur- 
poses of more general utility. This last and proper purpose 
seems to have influenced the mind of the author of the series 
now under notice. His ‘‘ Echoes of the Opera” are melodies 
out of many operas likely to attract the ear of the unscientific, 
and so to create a desire to be possessed of a souvemr ina 
tangible form of that which had heretofore given them temporary 
gratification, and which might be made a means of continued 
pleasure. Thus the series of twelve melodies—from 1, 7he 
Merry Wives of Windsor; 2, Un Ballo in Maschera; 3, 
Zauberflite; 4, Semiramide; 5, Belisariv;,6, Tancredi; 7, 
Jaming of the Shrew, by Goetz; 8, Preciosa; 9, La Dame 
Blanche; 10, Gustavus; 11, Beatrice di Tenda; 12, Don 
Pasquale—are so done that the moderate player will find 
agreeable work ready to hand, and by no means difficult to 
realise. There is not a single passage which the pupil who has 
mastered the first stage in a course of lessons on the pianoforte 
could not almost play at sight. There are no extreme keys 
employed, no ‘‘ handfuls of notes” to grasp, the fingering is 
marked, and all that could be done to render these ‘* Echoes ” 
simple and not compound, easy and yet pleasing, has been done 
with the skill which tells of power reserved rather than of force 
wholly exhibited, so that rf merit and utility can command 
attention, here is an object fully worthy of notice. 


Technical Guide to touch, fingering, and execution on the 
pianoforte. By LinpsAy SLOPER. London: Ashdown & 
Parry. 

In the thoughtful and able remarks offered as ‘ introductory ” 

to the twenty-five pages ef practical illustration. contained in the 

book, Mr. Lindsay Sloper explains the reason for his publica- 
tion in saying that ‘‘ Few teachers who have their heart in their 
calling would coincide on all points with each other ; and with- 
out claiming superiority for my views, I am sufficiently dogmatic 
to chafe at those who are substantially opposed to them, and to 
require (for the use of my pupils) a book in which they shall Le 
embodied.” Notwithstanding the peculiarity in the form of 
expression, Mr. Sloper has shown that he had good ground for 
stating his views and setting them forth, and rather than that his 
brother a are likely, after a mere glance at its contents, 
to “‘chafe at his views,” they will probably be inclined, if they 
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be sensible men, to welcome the form in which it is offered to 
them as likely to save a considerable amount of trouble and 
labour on their own sides. The recapitulation of the good 
points in the book would necessitate the quotation of almost all 
the work. It will be enough to say that the directions and 
examples are plainly and practically set forth, so that, by a 
persevering study of them, good touch, facility of execution, 
freedom in fingering, and an easy mastery of mechanical diffi- 
culties may be obtained. 

As the exercises are simply such, without any attempt to 
sweeten them by means of pretty tunes interposed as a solace 
for the conquest of dry difficulties, without desiring to be con- 
sidered as one of those who “‘ chafe,” we would suggest that the 
present work be studied simultaneously with some standard 
book of tuneful exercise, such as those by Czerny, Bertini, Louis 
Koehler, Reinecke, Cramer, or Clementi. The one would help 
to the better understanding of, and would supply that which is 
lacking in the other. The facility obtained by mechanical 
perseverance would make the performance of tuneful exercises 
no trouble, and these same melodious studies would serve as a 
sweet reward for the labours of a stern duty. 





Minuet in B flat. By Joser TROUSsELLE, 
King, Upper Street, N. 
A MELODIOUS, flowing, not very original or very subtle piece 


of writing. It is graceful in form, and not difficult to play. 


London: John 





Singing. An Essay by FREDERIC PENNA. 

Brothers. 
Mr. F. PENNA, who is himself a vocalist of no inconsiderable 
ability, has in the present essay centred the results of his 
experience and observation, with a double object. First, ‘‘ to 
render some service to the listener at a concert at which English 
is sung ; second, to give aid to the vocal student.” The remarks 
he offers are distinguished by a strong common sense which 
carries confirmation with every word. His observations on 
the vowel sounds, and upon pronunciation generally, are not 
only useful to singers, but also to speakers; and the hearty, 
vigorous, and by no means unpleasing style in which the little 
book is written will make it interesting to others besides those 
for whose benefit it is ostensibly put forth, all of which could be 
sown conclusively, if we were to quote freely from the work. 
As, however, a general idea is all that is wanted, and, in fact, 
all that can be given, at the present, it will be enough to tell 
those who desire to fortify their own minds with the words of 
reason and experience as enunciated by Mr. Frederic Penna, to 
lose no time in becoming more intimately acquainted with his 
ipsissima verba, by investing a shilling in the purchase of the 
pamphlet. 


London: Tinsley 





A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part II. Edited by 
GEoRGE GrovE, D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Ir is as manifestly unfair to judge of a work in progress, like the 
present, as to give a decided opinion upon the architectural 
beauties of a house upon viewing one of the bricks of which the 
structure has been composed. One thing, however, can be 
done—namely, an opinion may be offered as to the value or 
worth of the material selected, and whith the literary “‘ clerk of 
the works,” as the editor is for the time, has allowed to be 
accepted, and has passed. 

In this respect that which has appeared in the two existing 
parts of the work leaves much to be desired. Of course there 
is, and always will be, a difficulty and a delicacy about dealing 
with the contributions of those who possess special qualifications 
for the portion they undertake in the labour of so great a work 
as a dictionary, the intimate acquaintance, real or supposed, 
with the subject upon which they are called upon to write has 
been the inducement to the editor to select them as co//aborateurs. 
This being done, all is done. The articles as received are 
accepted, and the duty of editing them is not performed, each 
contributor being his own editor. That this was in fact the 
case was shown in reference to one or two of the articles 





alluded to in our last number, when the first part of the work 
was noticed. Some of the errors there appearing were probably 
not such when the articles were originally written, but a longer 
delay in the first publication than was anticipated threw 
some of the references out of date. Others there were 
which were purely printers’ blunders, which can scarcely be 
avoided in the best and most carefully collated book. The 
majority of the facts brought together suffer no impaired value, 
but in the multitude of counsellors there is, or should be, safety. 
But it is because of that very multitude gathered together to 
ensure the general accuracy and authority of the book, that the 
sensitive and impartial reader finds a cause for the greatest 
apprehension. ‘‘ With many men, many minds,” says the old 
proverb, and in nothing is there to be found so many men with 
many minds as in music, It is certain that the editor of this 
work has the power of directing their minds into one focus, so 
as to give a semblance of united design to the whole. That this 
has in some sort been done must be admitted, for the conflicting 
statements at present appearing are unimpottant. What should 
be avoided, especially in a dictionary, is the expression of 
individual opinion of no value in reference to a particular 
subject, but annoying, if not offensive, to the reader. A 
dictionary should simply state facts, and avoid as much as 
possible the expression of dogmatic judgments, and excited and 
exciting references to adverse views, as, for example, those 
expressed voce ‘‘ Bennett ” on page 229, and voce ‘‘ Beyer” on page 
239, and, oddly enough, voce ‘‘Castil Blaze” on page 249. 
The writers of these articles of course accept the responsibility 
of their utterances, but no editor of a dictionary should have 
suffered them to be printed in a work of reference in which 
needful facts are required more than unnecessary opinions. The 
statements may probably be defended on the ground that they 
are facts which can be readily ascertained ; but the self-assured 
air with which they are told, and the assumption of superiority, 
ought to be considered as altogether out of place in a work 
intended to be more or less educational. The greater part of 
this second number is taken up with biographical notices, most 
of which are exceedingly interesting, though some are extended 
to a great length, as in the case of Beethoven, the history of 
whose life and works occupies over thirty pages. 





Concerts, 


—~~— 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


THERE has been only one concert given by the society since our 
last report—namely, that on March 23th last. This, however, was 
full of interest, as well for the character of the programme as for 
the style of the performance. In the first place, Sir Julius Benedict's 
overture—an agreeable evidence of his capacity for dealing with the 
orchestra as a means of musical expression—~a form in which he has 
favoured the world to less degree than would be acceptable. The 
second point calling for remark in the concert was the performance 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor, for violin and orchestra, 
in which the solo part was played by Sefior Sarasate in a manner 
remarkable for its vigour and delicacy, refinement, and intelligence ; 
so that his reading of the work was highly approved by all who heard 
him, and by none more so than those who had heard it played by 
many men of various talents since its first performance at a Philhar- 
monic Concert by Sivori, in 1846, The ability shown by Seiior 
Sarasate in the interpretation of the work was only equalled by the 
geniality displayed in the arrangement of Chopin's nocturne in E flat, 
and the Spanish dance of his own composition. Of course there were 
divided opinions as to the introduction of an arrangement and a 
piece of music not altogether thought to be suitable to be found in 
the company of the other works proper to a classical concert. The 
trifles brought the relief needed for true enjoyment. None present 
enjoyed the little works the less because they followed Beethoven's 
noble Eroica Symphony, albeit it was given in so grand a form as 
to absorb the whole attention and produce the best effect. The 
contrast afforded by a comparison of the two works, of course, 
brought an additional enjoyment. The singers on this occasion 
were Mile. Thekla Friedlander and Herr Henschel—the former 
singing a recitative and aria from Schumann’s Paradise and Peri 
in a tame and purposeless style, and the latter making his best 
success with the song ‘Die beiden Grenadiere,” which he has 
already sung many times this season, but which was made note- 
worthy this time by the fact that the scoring had been done by the 
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hand of the vocalist. Of the performance of the Der Freischiits 
overture, and of the ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch,” each admirably done, 
it is sufficient to record the fact, without entering into particulars 
concerning such well-known works. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE programme of the eighteenth concert given on March 23rd was 
of a miscellaneous character, and comprised a variety of works 
more or less pleasing and interesting. Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“Fair Melusina,” graceful, fanciful, and . fairy-like as the 
subject requires, was well played, and served to establish that 
feeling of ease between performers ahd hearers which is the basis 
of all true enjoyment. It was in such a frame of mind that Mr. 
Beringer found his audience when he played the fifth concerto of 
Rubinstein (Op. 94), and although his performance was marked by 
more earnestness than abso'nte accuracy or artistic power, it was 
well received, and himself c plimented with the usual amount of 
applause. The symphony g.ven on that day was the one in G by 
Haydn, distinguished by the special title ‘‘ Letter V.” It was pre- 
sented with all geniality, and was no less heartily welcomed than 
the Andante Cantabile, from Beethoven's quartett in A (Op. 18, 
No. 5), which was given by all the strings in a manner which served 
as an excuse for the liberty taken with the idea and intention of the 
composer. Weber's overture, Der Freéschiitz, presented in every 
respect almost in perfection ; and some vocal music consisting of 
songs by Mozart (Quando miro), Rossini (Roberto Bruce), Gounod 
(O that we two were Maying), Mendelssohn (The Shepherd’s Lay), 
and Hatton (To Anthea), were sung by Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke 
and Mr. Santley. 

The nineteenth concert, on the 30th, commenced with Beethoven’s 
sublime overture Egmont, and ended with Schumann's characteristic 
Genoveva, and in the noble framework thus formed by the two 
overtures, a'selection of music both interesting and pleasing was 
presented ; such, for example, as the fine fragment of the symphony 
in B minor by Schubert, which was most magnificently rendered, 
and a new concerto (Sinfonie-Espagnole), for violin and orchestra, 
by Edouard Lalo, played by Sefior Sarasate. This new work, per- 
formed for the first time in England, is well written for the violin, 
and like the previous concerto, by the same hand, produced during 
the Philharmonic season of 1874, appears to have been written 
especially to display to the best advantage the powers of the player. 
That it completely fulfilled this condition, those who were present 
at the concert of that Saturday can certainly testify. As far as the 
musical merit of the work is concerned, it cannot be said to be of a 
very high order. It is, however, pleasing, and not destitute of 
character, and as it serves the purpose for which it was composed, 
it should be considered as a very useful, if not a remarkable pro- 
duction, Seiior Sarasate also played two smaller pieces later in the 
programme: the notturno in E flat, by Chopin, adapted by him- 
self for the violin, and a Spanish dance, no less acceptably to the 
audience than his performance of the concerto. He was to have 
played his own Zigeunerweisen, but the copy had by mistake not 
been brought, and the accompanist could not remember his part 
without the book, and hence the change. The vocal music at this 
concert was entrusted to Herr Henschel, who did not make all the 
effect that might have been expected of him. Dr. and Mme. 
Joachim appeared at the concert of April 6th, on which occasion 
the Elegiac overture in G minor, performed at Cambridge on the 
occasion when the honorary degree of Doctor in Music was con- 
ferred upon him, was among the items in the programme. Dr. 
Joachim also played a portion of one of Viotti's concertos (the 22nd), 
and his own Hungarian concerto, the latter most effectively. As a 
means for the display of his own playing, the work is excellent, but 
as a composition it is altogether deficient in interest, because 
lacking in melody, and being, moreoyer, too long drawn out, proved 
to be tedious as well. Another of his compositions, a ‘‘ Scena for 


Beethoven's concerto in E flat, Op. 73. The accomplished pianist 
gave as good a reading of the somewhat difficult work as could be 
expected or obtained, and was rewarded with a reception hearty 
enougli to have gratified the most exacting. Mendelssohn’s beau- 
tiful psalm, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,’’ which also had a place in the pro- 
gramme, though well performed as fat as the chorus and orchestral 
accompaniments can be taken into account, was not altogether a 
satisfactory performance, for the reason that Madame Lemmens, 
to whom the solo was entrusted, took so many liberties with the 
text as to make it almost unrecognisable, despite the efforts of Mr. 
Manns either to fathom her meaning or to follow her erratic reading. 
Mr. Barton McGuckin was the other vocalist, and his singing gave 
the greatest satisfaction. Mendelssohn's overture to ‘‘ Athalie,” 
and’ Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” were the other works 
given on this occasion. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mozart's quartett in D minor, and Schubert's trio in B flat, Op. gg, 
were the chief pieces presented at the Saturday concert on March 
23rd; the players being the familiar four, Dr. Joachim, Messrs. 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Frequently as the Schubert trio has been 
given, it could scarcely have been more heartily enjoyed than upon 
the present occasion, the beauty of the melodies, the passion of the 
sentiment, being reproduced by the performers @ mervezl/e, and like 
the quartett, less publicly known but very popular with private 
quartett players, was keenly welcomed by all present. As his solo 
Dr, Joachim played the well-known Eiegie of Ernst by particular 
desire, imparting a greater individuality of meaning to the phrases 
by his wonderful and expressive playing than is usually heard in the 
performance of the work. ‘The solo pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, gave Schumann's Fantasiestiick, Op. 111, No. 3, and the 
novelette and arabesque with considerable intelligence. Herr 
Henschel was the vocalist. 

At the Monday concert, March 25th, Miss Zimmermann was 
again the pianist, her solo this time being Schumann’s Humoreske, 
Op. 20, which she gave in a correct but not altogether so genial a 
style as could be wished. In the Rondo Brillant, in B minor, of 
Schubert, which she performed in conjunction with Dr. Joachim, 
her playing was of an exceptionally fine order. Beethoven's trio 
in G minor, Op. 9, No. 1, was well presented by Messrs. Joachim, 
Straus, and Piatti, and an enthusiastic encore given for the final 
movement. The very fine quartett by Brahms, in B flat, Op. 67, 
which has been twice previously played at these concerts at different 
times, was apparently made welcome as much for its own sake as 
representing music out of the usual track, which it is too much the 
custom at these concerts to travel in, as for the artistic style in which 
it was played. Apropos of this matter it might be almost as well 
here to remind the director of these ever welcome entertainments 
that, however numerous the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, and however agreeable 
their works may be, it would be a graceful act to recognise the 
genius of more modern because living composers, and to introduce 
occasionally at concerts during the season a work by such writers 
as hitherto have depended for a hearing upon the enterprise of 
benefit concert-givers. Another matter which might certainly be 
mended in connection with these concerts is the vocal music and 
the singers. If it is desirable to employ them at all, the selection 
should be made upon some better principle than that which appears 
to be at present the custom, The audience must perforce listen, as 
for those who dislike the greater part of the vocal music and vocalists 
permitted to be heard, there are no corridors round the concert- 
room where a temporary turn might be taken, and it is inconvenient 
to talk, and ‘‘ bad form ” not to show a seeming liking even for a 
performance which possesses little charm, 

At the concert on April 1st the vocal music was of a better order, 
as it consisted entirely gf Brahms's Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 65, 





Marfa,” from Schiller’s Demetrius, pleased most, on account of the 
fine singing of Mme. Joachim, who also gave acceptable versions 
of the two songs, ‘‘ Der Lindenbaum,” of Schubert, and ‘‘ Gruss,” 
of Mendelssohn, and the recitative and aria ‘‘ Wo bin ich,” from 
Gluck’s Adceste. An unusually fine performance of Beethoven's 
No. 5 symphony was also included in the concert. 

The attendance on the ‘‘ Boat-race day,” April 13th, was by no 
means equal either to that of the preceding Saturday, or to the 
average, but the concert was no less interesting as an exhibition of 
artistic skill. The splendid symphony in Cc minor, by Brahms, the 
first in order of production, played at Cambridge when Herr 
Joachim was made a Doctor of Music, which Mr. Manns interprets 
with so great an amount of intelligence and power, seemed to gain 
in value by the fresh hearing on this occasion, and to make even a 
greater effect upon the hearers than heretofore. Another theme for 
enjoyment was the clever performance of Miss Anna Mehlig, in 


and being entrusted to Mme. Sophie Liwe, Miss Redeker, Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Pyatt, was of course well given, the advantage of 


| the assistance of Herr Briill and Mlle. Krebs as the performers of 


the pianoforte part helped to the complete representation of the 
work, Mlle. Krebs, as her solo, played three of Scarlatti’s sonatas 


| with characteristic power, and so pleased the audience that in 


answer to the applause she repeated the last of the three as an 
encore. 

The concert of the Saturday previously commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s delightful quartett, in A minor, Op. 13, the players being 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, who by this time have 
learned so thoroughly the peculiarities of each other's playing, that 
a most charming exsemd/e is secured for the least interesting as well 
as for the most absorbing work. In the trio of Schubert’s the 
pianoforte part was taken by Herr Briill, who in this, as in his solo, 
Schumann's ‘‘Carnival,” displayed a judicious and thoroughly 
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artistic taste. Herr Briill with Mlle. Krebs were the pianists in 
the performance of Brahms’s Liedeslieder, the first set, which was 
given in a manner probably hitherto unrivalled for accuracy and 
expression ; the vocalists being Mmes, Léwe and Redeker, and 
Messrs, Shakes and Pyatt. 

On the following Saturday, April 6th, the hall was crowded, for 
the programme was more than usually good. In Beethoven's septett, 
with Messrs, Straus, Zerbini, Lazarus, Mann, Winterbottom, 
Reynolds, and Piatti, as executants, nothing was wanting to ensure 
the approach to perfection, the execution being both smooth and 
grateful. Moreover, as if the performance of this mighty work was 
insufficient to gratify the ‘‘love for march music,” Mendelssohn's 
andante in E major, played in the best style by Messrs. Straus, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti ; and the scherzo & capriceio in F sh 
minor, genially rendered by Herr Briill ; and a suite for violin and 
pianoforte by Goldmark, presented to a London audience for the 
first time, by Messrs. Straus and Briill. It is an elegantly written 
work, and, judging from the effect produced upon the minds and 
feelings of the audience, a welcome one, as showing the genius of 
the composer in its happiest form, 

Becthoven’s quartett in E flat, Op. 74, given by the ‘‘four graces” 
of music, as Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti have been 
admiringly called, opened the concert on Monday, April 8th. To 
use a familiar phrase in speaking of the familiar performance of a 
familiar work, ‘‘it left nothing to be desired,” the music was good, 
and the performance no less so, The trio in E flat major, Op. 1, 
No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, afforded a like pleasure 
to the admirers of chamber music, as well for the beauties of the 
work itself as for the splendid style in which they were presented to 
the ear by Messrs. Barth, Joachim, and Piatti, three of the most ac- 
complished executants that could be found. The latter two are so 
well known that eulogium is superfluous ; the former, Herr Barth, 
is, though not absolutely a stranger, yet not altogether so well 
known in England as he ought to be. His performance from 
memory, of Chopin's sonata in B minor, Op, 58, was a triumph of 
executive skill. In its degree it was quite equal with Herr Joachim’s 
performance of Hiller’s adagio, and Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dance,” 
No. 2. each alike being the perfection of manipulative power, and 
the mastery of technical difficulties, 

The only disappointment of the concert was that arising from the 
absence from indisposition of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was announced 
to sing, but the disappointment was softened by the charming 
singing of Mr. Barton McGuckin, who for his artistic efforts, and 
his good nature in coming forward to fill the gap, was well received 
by the audience, who probably meant to express their approval of 
his presence, as likely to ensure a better kind of vocal intermezzo 
than is usual at these concerts. His success was artistically well 
deserved. 

An extra concert, given on Wednesday, April roth, served to in- 
troduce some of the posthumous publications of Beethoven. The 
executants were Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, with 
Mlle, Anna Mehlig, as pianist, and Mme. Joachim as vocalist. The 
works performed were the quartett in A minor, Op. 130; the sonata 
in D minor for pianoforte, Op. 31, No. 2; the quartett in B flat, 
Op. 131; and the songs, ‘‘Mignon,” ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
‘Come draw we round a cheerful ring,” and ‘‘ Faithful Johnnie,” 
the first with pianoforte, and the other with violin and violoncello 
added as accompaniments. 

On Saturday, April 13th, the chief point worthy of notice was the 
appearance of Mlle. Janotha, who, it is understood, is a pupil of, and 
comes strongly recommended by, Mme. Schumann, On the r5th 
the last. concert was given, and, as a sort of donne bouche, a pro- 
gramme of greater length than usual was performed, the pieces 
being Mendelssohn's quintett in B flat, Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti; Henselt’s Etudes from Op. 2, by Miss 
Zimmermann ; an ‘ Allemande,” for violoncello, by Veracini, Sig. 
Piatti ; andante and rondo capriccioso, in B major, Mendelssohn, by 
Miss Marie Krebs; an impromptu, by Carl Reinecke, for two piano- 
fortes, Miss Krebs and Herr Briill ; ‘‘ Sarabande und Tambourin,”’ 
for violin, by Leclair, Dr. Joachim ; and the Hungarian dances of 
Brahms, as arranged for piano and violin by Joachim, and per- 
formed by the arranger in conjunction with Herr Brill. These 
items were in themselves enough for a single concert, without the 
vocal pieces contributed by Mlle. Redeker, Mme, von Asten, Mlle. 
Friedlander, and Mme. Joachim, the greatest success being made by 
the last-named. The season now past has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful in spite of the absence of novelty as far as regards new or 
modern chamber music, and in the face of the fact that, as a whole, 
the vocal music has been considerably below the quality desired or de- 
sirable in concerts of this character. Perhaps in the season to come 
some more attention will be given to the works of rising writers than 
hitherto, and that vocal music will be either omitted altogether or 
entrusted to artists whose reputation is established, or who are not 





likely to offend the senses of the audience by their experimental 
essays. 





THE BACH CHOIR. 

THE ‘‘ Bach Choir” gave a concert at St. James's Hall on April 6th, 
on which occasion the first three numbers out of the ‘Christmas 
Oratorio” of Bach ; Schumann’s ‘“‘ New Year's Song” (Neujahrslied), 
Op. 144, for the first time in England; Dr. Wesley's eight-part 
anthem, ‘‘O Lord, Thou art my God,” which was written as an exer- 
cise for the degree of Doctor in Music at Oxford ; and Mendelssohn’s 
114th Psalm, ‘‘ When Israel out of Egypt came,” were given. In 
the performance of the selection from the ‘‘ Christmas music,” the 
choir justified their claims to consideration as students of Bach, for 
nothing could be better than the ease and precision with which the 
complicated parts were attacked and mastered. The ‘‘ New 
Year's Song” was less pleasing, for the choralists, in their zeal to 
display their energy, only betrayed themselves into a vociferation 
which was at times almost coarse. “The solo for bass was sung by 
Herr Henschel, and neither by his singing nor in his pronunciation 
of the words did he impress his audience with the least idea of the 
dignity of the composition. 

In the anthem by Wesley he showed conclusively that however 
good he may be in other works, he does not understand or possess 
the slightest sympathy with English music, and when for his voice 
others were substituted in the exquisite sextett, the difference was 
most remarkable, Here it may be stated, that both in the anthem 
and in Mendelssohn's Psalm, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, who was the 
conductor, took the ¢empi of the several movements at rather too 
slow a pace to be completely effective. The breadth of the part 
writing was well displayed by this means, it is true, but the intention 
of the design slightly suffered. 

There was a very good band, led by Herr Straus, and the chief 
vocalists besides Herr Henschel, already named, were Miss Mary 
Davies, Mme. Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr, Frost, Mr. Beckett, and 
Mr. Kempton. The wretched apology for an organ which cumbers 
the orchestra was used with the best effect it is capable of by Mr. 
Thomas Pettit. 


Musical Motes, 


—_o— 

THE concerts of the Musical Union, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ella, commence on May 7th, at St. James's Hall. 

THE winners of the prizes offered by the Manchester Glee Club 
are Dr. Hiles for the serious glee, ‘‘ Hushed in death ;" and Mr. 
Henry Lahee for the cheerful glee, ‘‘ Hence, sloth and melancholy.” 

THE widow of Rossini died on the 22nd March at Paris, in her 
78th year. She was the composer's second wife, and inherited his 
entire fortune, which, it is understood, she bequeaths to an asylum 
for aged and disabled singers. 

Miss DorA SCHIRMACHER'S Pianoforte Recital, at Liverpool, 
says the Post of April 5, was a great success from a musical point 
of view. Herr Heimendahl was the violinist, and Mr. T. E. Barnes 
acted as accompanist where needed. Miss Schirmacher's playing 
was really admirable, and her reputation, which is already con- 
siderable, will be greatly added to by her performance on this 
occasion. Her executive attainments are of a very high order, 
but apart from that there is a finish and style about her playing, 
to which we have referred on former occasions, and withal an 
absence of all pretension which must commend this rising young 
artist wherever she is heard. She was very warmly received. 

As will be seen by our advertisement-columns, a subscription is 
being set on foot on behalf of Herr Joseph Lidel. As one who has, 
through a professional career, earned the esteem and respect of 
those with whom he has been associated, it is hoped that the appeal 
may meet with a ready and liberal response. 


NOT only violoncellists, but the musical world generally, will be 
interested to hear that the celebrated violoncello, by Pietro Giacomo 
Ruggerius, which, in the hands of Signor Piatti, has become so 
well known to every one, has passed into the possession of a gentle- 
man in Yorkshire. It has been so closely identified with Signor 
Piatti for such a number of years, that we have no doubt it will in 
future be known by the name of the “‘ Piatti Ruggerius.” 

Mr. J. S. SHEDLOCK has given a series of four musical evenings 
at the Victoria. Hall, Bayswater, during the months of March and 
April, with the co-operation of Messrs. Wiener, Zerbini, and Liitgen, 
with a considerable degree of artistic success. Each programme 
has had the first part set aside to a single master—Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Beethoven, and Schumann—with a selection by various 
composers for the second part, helped and enlivened by differen 
vocalists, . 
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THE death is announced of Herr Wilhelm Speyer, at one time a 
well-known violinist and composer. His songs, ‘‘ Rheinsehnsucht,” 
‘Drei Liebchen,” and ‘‘ Der Trompeter,” are still favourites. He 
had retired from the profession for many years, and died at Frank- 
fort, in his 88th year. 


Miss RICHARDS, a young pianist of considerable talent, gave a 
concert at St. James's Hall, on April oth, when she was assisted by 
Messrs. Ludwig, Van Praag, Zerbini, and Daubert in the per- 
formance of a programme which helped the audience to judge of 
the versatility of her powers, to her advantage, and to perceive that 
she has considerable executive power and intelligence in interpre- 
tation. Mlle. Arnim and Mr. Barton McGuckin were the vocalists, 
and the accompanists were Messrs, Coenen, Zerbini, and Ganz. 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the meeting held on the 1st 
ult., C. E. Stephens, Esq., in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
George W. Bullen, entitled ‘‘The Galin-Paris-Chevé Method of 
Teaching considered as a Basis of Musical Education.” By means 
of forty large diagrams, many of which were vocalised, a practical 
synopsis of the method was presented, from which it appeared that 
vocal music formed the basis of instruction, and that pupils were 
taught to read music from the ordinary notation as they read their 
language before being allowed to touch an instrument. In the 
discussion which ensued Mr, J. S. Curwen said he naturally pre- 
ferred the method associated with his father’s name, which, however, 
was indebted to the Chevé method for important assistance in 
teaching time. Mr. W. H. Cummings expressed great satisfaction 
with the method generally, especially with the use it made of figures 
in teaching intonation. Mr. Bosanquet also spoke of the benefit he 
had derived, when learning music late in life, from a similar plan. 
Mr. McNaught having criticised the notation of the minor mode, 
Mr. Stephens dwelt upon the advantage the method possessed in 
enabling students to read ordinary music at sight. Mr. A. J. Ellis 
took exception to the fact that just intonation was not made a 
special feature. Mr. Bullen, in reply, after justifying the notation 
of the minor mode on the ground of practical convenience, pointed 
out that the maintenance of just intonation in many cases of modu- 
lation was impossible, and he showed from a modulator that tonic 
sol-faists were continually obliged to sacrifice their theory to practice. 
The enharmonic scale was then sung to illustrate the power of 
distinguishing minute intervals. A vote of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 

THE highly gifted young composer, Herr Arnold Krug, who last 
year carried off the Meyerbeer prize at the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in Berlin, has lately been honoured with a further brilliant 
distinction in Rome, where he is at present residing, according to 
the terms of his scholarship. In recognition of his extraordinary 
talents in music, the title of ‘‘ Maestro Compositore,” the highest 
dignity which Italy confers, and which is equal in importance with 
the rank of Professor in Germany, has been conférred upon him as 
a mark of particular honour. 

PASSION SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’s.—The annual service at St. 
Paul's Cathedral upon the Tuesday in Holy Week was celebrated 
on April 16th, commencing as usual with the ‘‘ Miserere,” chanted 
to the old plain song by the minister, the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, 
and the choir alternately, to which the prayers from the Commina- 
tion Service were added. At the conclusion of this introduction, a 
selection from the music set to the ‘‘ Passion according to St. 
Matthew,” by John Sebastian Bach, a selection having special 
reference to this season of the Church, was given. For the effective 
performance of this the ordinary choir of the cathedral was aug- 
mented by additional voices from Westminster Abbey, St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, St. James's, White- 
hall, the choirs of Lincoln's Inn, the Temple, the Foundling Chapel, 
and the volunteers of the special evening service at St. Paul's. 
There was a double band needed for the proper performance of the 
music, Mr. Amor being the principal violin, and Messrs. Pettit, 
Svensden, Horton, and White, chiefs in other departments. The 
recitatives were accompanied upon a grand pianoforte (lent for the 
occasion by Messrs. Broadwood) by Mr. F. Walker; Mr. G. C. 
Martin was the organist, and Dr. Stainer theconductor. The solos 
in the work were sung by Masters Whittle, Bannerman, and Terry ; 
Messrs. Winn, Kenningham, Thornton, Kempton, Horscroft, and 
De Lacy. The Bishop of London, who was present, intoned the 
parting benediction. ‘ 

AT Leipzig, on the 12th of April, a concert, organised by the 
Royal Conservatorium of Music, for the benefit of the funds for an 
English church in the town, took place in the Gewandhaus. The 
performance of the several pieces, namely, J. Brahms’s sextets for 
string instruments (Op. 18), the variations for two pianos (Op. 46) 
of R. Schumann, the piano quartett (Op. 13) of Mendelssohn, and 
the Sonata appassionata (Op. 57) of Beethoven. The artists were 
Miss Helen Hopekirk, of Edinburgh, who rendered Beethoven’s 


sonata in an artistic manner; Mr. Richard Rickard, of Birmingham, 
who presented Mendelssohn’s quartett, with the aid of Messrs. 
Beyer, Coursen, and Eisenberg, most efficiently. Worthy of especial 
mention was the performance of Schumann's variations, by Miss 
Amina Goodwin, of Manchester, and Miss Emily Thorp, of Preston. 
Messrs. Huszla, of Wiirzburg, Arthur Beyer, of Leipzig, Edgar 
Coursen, of San Francisco, Johannes Winderstein, of Liineburg, 
Hugo Schreiner, of Leipzig, and Max Eisenberg, of Brunswick, to 
whom the execution of Brahms's sextett had been entrusted, having 
also acquitted themselves of it with meritorious ‘‘ tact,” the Royal 
Conservatorium of Music may Well pride itself on having carried 
out a praiseworthy object in a manner worthy of its high dignity 
and repute. 

APPOINTMENT, —Mr. T. J. Leaman, for many years organist of 
the parish church, Ilminster, Somerset ; to the parish church, War- 
minster, Wilts. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
MUSICIAN IN SEARCH OF THE TRUE AND 
BEAUTIFUL: 

BEING CLOSE MEDITATIONS, LOOSE THOUGHTS, HELPLESS 
QUESTIONINGS, WILD DREAMS, AND VAGUE VISIONS, 
EDITED BY FR. NIECKS. 





SECOND SERIES. 


—. LENZ, as he reveals himself in his book, “ The Great 
Pianoforte Virtuosi of our Time from Personal Acquaint- 
ance,” reminds me of Boswell. He shows some of that 
capacity of endurance and power of obtrusive pertinacity 
which distinguish the biographer of Johnson. Like 
Boswell, he bores his idol, takes rebuffs with lamb-like 
patience, and reports his sometimes childish questionings 
of the oracle and the not always flattering answers with 
the same ingenuousness and naive vanity. But there are 
differences, great differences. One could not apply to 
Lenz the withering epithets which Macaulay pours on 
the head of Boswell; nor could one describe him, as 
Washington Irving described the famous biographer, as 
“an unitarian in his literary devotion.” In the little book 
on the great pianoforte virtuosi (Liszt, Chopin, Tausig, 
and Henselt) every one of them gets a liberal tribute of 
his admiration. To use Berlioz’s words, Lenz is /’homme 
qui sait aimer et admirer—the emphasis, I think, ought 

to be on the last word. Still, it is difficult to say what he 
might have turned out to be had he been the companion, 
for instance, of Beethoven, as Boswell was of Johnson. 
The favour shown him by Liszt is not without its effect ; 
Lenz ceases to be the humble follower and prostrate hero- 
worshipper. 

Lenz’s reminiscences are delightfully written. He has 
heard many of the great virtuosi of the day, and has also 
seen much of them ; like a moth, he delights in fluttering 
about light, and it is the brightest lights which attract 
him. The lesser lights he cannot appreciate, yet they are 
not to be despised. There is a glitter and motion in the 
book which is truly charming. Not all, however, that 
glitters is gold ; indeed, much does not bear to be looked 
at too closely and steadily. He is sometimes led to say 
things which are not true, or are only partly so, just 
because they are new and brilliant. The man has esprit 
and language—two dangerous gifts. In short, the book 
is not the outcome of thoughtful meditation, but of a 
lively spirit and a love of chatting. 

Much in Chopin he is not able to see at all—he does 
not penetrate through the drapery to the inner man ; and 
some of his remarks on Liszt challenge contradiction, or, 
at least, demand explanation. 

That Liszt should become a priest does not seem un- 





natural, if one is acquainted with the searching, longing, 
and enthusiasm of the man in his younger days. But is 
“ priest the sequence of prophet?” Was Liszt “a prophet | 
from the beginning of his career?” What signification 
has the word prophet with Lenz? There is something 
of the gipsy in Liszt: he is easily attracted by new 
phenomena, and throws himself with passion on whatever 
strikes his fancy. Then he has also something of the 
sorcerer in him—nay, one may even call him with Lenz a! 
Gespenst, Who has heard Liszt or his compositions, and 
has not felt his “unearthly” influence? He is an enig- 
matical phenomenon in the history of music as well as in 


go 


the history of civilisation. His influence can hardly be: 

rated too high: through the development of the pianoforte’ 

technique he has revolutionised pianoforte composition 

and pianoforte playing—even his enemies and detractors: 
make use of the new means furnished by him; his: 
orchestral works, although hardly ever played, have’ 
modified the opinions and manners of the orthodox more* 
than they have the heart to admit even to themselves ; ; 
and as to his beneficent activity as a teacher, it is enough 

to point to Hans von Biilow, Tausig, and quite a legion 

of pianists that shine brightly in the musical heavens - 
except when placed beside two such stars. 

[Does not the diarist lay himself open to some of the 
same reproaches which he thinks it right to level at Lenz? 
But let the reader remember that the critical remarks 
were not meant for publicity, that they are unpremeditated 
self-communings. | 

—. Were not people still labouring under the delusion 
that music was at best a pleasant meaningless noise, we ~ 
should have heard before now of a musical companion to 
a school of poetry which has called forth so much in- 
crimination and recrimination—the fleshly school. How 
small is the number of those who have an idea of what 
a subtle power, working for good or evil, there is in music 
—a power capable of raising us into empyrean purity and 
of sinking us into a slough of sensuality. What are our 
children, our pupils to play? is a question deserving the 
attention and serious consideration of all parents and 
teachers. 

—. Can there be anything more motley, absurd, and’ 
awkward than the musical nomenclature of our most 
sober, sensible, and practical English nation? We calli 
the fongest note now in use (the dveve may be said to be’ 
obsolete) a semzbreve (a half-short), the one next in length 
a minim (a shortest) ; after this we quit the Latin vocabu- 
lary of the old mensurable music and complete the system 
with two home-made words—the one of French (crochet), 
the other of Saxon extraction (quaver) ; the latter of which 
is again compounded with the Latin prefixes dem and 
semi, giving us not only the terms of semiguaver and 
demisemiquaver, but even that charming, graceful com- 
pound semidemisemiquaver. If we have a liking for the 
medizval nomenclature, it would be better to adopt it 
altogether and readjust it to the present state of things. 
For instance, thus :— 














Maxim, Long. Breve. Semibreve. Minim. Semiminim. Fusa. 
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Still, this is far from wholly satisfactory. First, it is not 
logical to call a note the shortest when there are shorter 
notes than it. The old theorists had the excuse that in 
adding the semiminim, &c., to the long, breve, and minim, 
they were determined by the wish not to disturb the 
already existing system; but if we were to make a change 
in our system, there would be no excuse for our imitating 
the incongruities of another system. The illogicality of the 
old nomenclature is, however, not the only objection that 
can be made to it ; another one is that for those who are 
not acquainted with the Latin language it is difficult to 
learn and remember. Nevertheless, in spite of its illogical- 
ity and indefiniteness, the above proposed nomenclature 
would, on account of its consistence, be preferable to our 
present one. As to the Italian nomenclature, it is nearly 
as bad as the English. The French, again, describes the 
appearance of the notes—ronde gpm. blanche (white), 
notre (black), croche (hook), double croche (double hook 

triple croche (triple hook)—doing this, however, in a 
perfunctory manner, for the minim as well as the semé- 
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The great pianists of this century may be compared to 
continents and countries— Liszt, Chopin, Henselt, to 
continents ; Tausig, Rubinstein, and Biilow, to countries. 

Thalberg was the “correct gentleman rider” of 1840; 
but he seems now to lie a century behind us. A rider, 
has he ever so good a seat, must lose it some day ; and 
Thalberg rode perpetually. It was for ever fantasia; on 
Moses, for instance. Thalberg made music like the 
trumpeter in the Kaufmann Museum at Dresden—blowing 
through the azy, and not through the sou/. Thalberg’s 
pianoforte music was a sleek, well-kept steed; but who 
ever saddles it now?, Only one of his “lucubrations” 
possesses musical talent, and that only in the beginning 
(ém trot), viz., his 2nd Caprice in E flat major. Its motive 
is charmingly reined in, and at the end of the inter- 
minable “performances” (as the English say) meets 
with obstacles, and jumps in octaves over a two-octave 
barrier! Thalberg stated that he would trust himself to 
play in competition with Liszt, only Liszt must sit behind 
a screen, and be invisible meanwhile. A contest such as 
this was precisely one in which Thalberg would have 
been thrown, and for the first time ; for if Liszt personally 
were behind a screen during the performance, his soul 
would not have stayed there. Liszt might have replied to 
him, “ Du gleichst dem Geist, den Du begreifst, nicht mir.” 
Thalberg was a thorough man of the world at the piano- 
forte, with the thumb of his right hand as groom, which 
he has brought into honour as a simple, dry, melody- 
leader. The transposing of the accompaniment into the 
middle of the pianoforte is not Thalberg’s invention, for 
it was used by Beethoven in the largo of his first piano- 
forte concerto, in c major, Op. 15, then repeated by Weber 
in the andante of his D minor sonata, in the rondo of his 
E flat concerto, and in the /uvitation. 

A frequently expressed opinion is, that the pianoforte 
has reached its highest development in Liszt and Chopin. 
Every age has its compensation ; virtuosité is no ex- 
ception to the rule, and of this Tausig is the best proof. 
If life be divided between church and theatre, and that 
which symbolises them, in the same way these have their 
representatives on the pianoforte, and may be especially 
observed in Beethoven and Weber. Weber’s emotional 
life of the mass was supplemented by Chopin’s life of the 
individual in the higher classes of society. Chopin does 
not feel less deeply than Weber ; but because he feels in 
Paris his feeling is more concentrated ; while Weber, 
who feels on German ground, is more universal. 
Chopin’s pianoforte music is entirely free from the 
operatic and symphonic elements which in Weber’s 
are always starting up like will-o’-the-wisps in the 
Wolfschlucht. Chopin always keeps the pianoforte 
within its own province, and in his handling of the 
instrument, which is a masterpiece of technical know- 
ledge, far surpasses Weber. Chopin’s position, with 
regard to Beethoven and Weber, is one of perfect 
equality. 

Beethoven's pianoforte music must be considered as 
bearing the same relation to orchestral and quartett- 
cartoons, as Kaulbach’s cartoons in Berlin Cathedral do 
to painting. Beethoven, as the very incarnation of 
symphonic genius, is always symphonic; he is so in 
his pianoforte concertos as well as in that for violin. 
The flight of his thoughts leaves the pianoforte in a 
parabola, and the line never returns, but loses itself in 
the infinity of the idea. Even his quartetts are the 

inters of a symphony, however much they may be 

in a quartett garb. Tausig showed much dis- 
crimination in Beethoven as well as in Weber. He 
Eres the A major sonata, Op. 101, with the most charm- 
colouring, made the powerful orchestral fantasia in 





the F minor sonata, Op. 57 (that one persists always in 
calling Appassionata, as though all Beethoven’s sonatas 
were not afpassionata!), sound quite orchestral : to the 
A flat sonata, Op. 109, he imparted a Pompeian blending 
of colour, while his rendering of the last sonata, Op. 111, 
was truly colossal ! 

Nothing is so important to a virtuoso as a right com- 
prehension of the composer whose ideas he undertakes 
to interpret. Here Tausig’s high universal education and 
his refined taste, which proceeded from his scientifie: 
studies, were most useful to him. In this respect—one 
on which everything depends, people may say what they 
will—Tausig occupied an exceptional position. From our 
standard, however, we except, of course, once for all 
Grossmeister Liszt. P 

Before I give the account of my again meeting with 
Tausig in St. Petersburg, let me relate one more remini- 
scence of him in Berlin, during that autumn of 1868, which 
the kind amiability of that artist will prevent my ever 
forgetting. Tausig made me sit down one day, when we 
were quite alone, at his pianoforte, and said: “ Play the 
Primo of that: you cannot know the piece.” They 
were short but remarkable movements for four hands 
by Robert Schumann. “You played that exactly like 
him.” 1 looked at him confusedly ; that Tausig meant to 
jeer at me I could not believe, but on the other hand I 
appeared to myself ridiculous. 

“T say it quite in earnest,” he added. “It was just Azs 
style and manner. I repeat, it was like Aim.” 

“ But there is nothing in it to play : it only wants to be 
understood.” 

“That is just it! one cannot teach one’s pupils ¢hat. 
It was just understanding it which astonished me: it 
was the result of your travels, of your walking-tour in 
Switzerland !” (So full of humour was Tausig in 1868. 
At St. Petersburg in 1870, all was changed.) 

A few days after, I appeared with two pieces of music 
in my hand. 

“Ah!” he said, “now comes your revenge for the 
examination ; well, I will say it was only a small examina- 
tion. I wanted to see——. Well, what am J to be 
tried in to-day ?” 

“You see,” I said, “ Sonates Progressives et Agréables.” 

Tausig laughed heartily, and asked, “ What use are 
such things to ws ?” 

“To give us pleasure,” I replied. “They are small 
verkappie operas of Weber’s. You play the bass and 
listen attentively. The original was written for piano- 
forte and violin, but this arrangement is made by Czerny, 
as the publisher—Cranz, in Hamburg, whom I visited 
expressly for this purpose—told me.” 

Sonate I., vectius. Sonatine, F major. 

Allegro, Aé¢ the Door— Whitsuntide. 

Larghetto, B flat major—Zhe Grandmother's Story at 
the Hearth. 

Rondo Amabile, F major—Post-horn. 

“This is not written, but in playing I will bring it out,” 
I said confidently. 

“Shall we begin at the Story at the Hearth?” said 
Tausig. “Yes, that is very interesting ; once more, pray. 
You seem to know it very well!” 

“Yes, twenty years faithful wedlock ..... . 

“ And still in love? Well, now we will go on to Aé the 
Door,” Tausig said, laughing. He was obliged to own 
that was very interesting too. 

“The Amabile Post-horn business is nothing, though.” 

“ But how about the little mnore in eight bars ?” 

“Yes, true! that shows a master’s hand again.” 


Sonate 11. Moderato, G major—Carattere Espagnola. 
A German in Seville. ” 
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Adagio, C minor (from a lost opera, Didone Abban- 
dinek 


Rondo, G major. 
country !” 

“This Spain might as well be in Germany,” said 
Tausig. 

“Just as much as the Spain in Don Fuan, | think.” 

Tausig: “Do you think so? Hum! ho! perhaps! 
Adagio, interesting. Rondo, charming. Modulation 
into B flat, and the sub-dominant (Cc major) delicious. 
Now the Rondo again. How the thing is cut short at 
the end !” 

Sonate III. Air Russe, D minor—“ The truth about 
Russia unknown in Germany.” (How heartily Tausig 
looked at me!) 

“Major, charming; do you see I have written 
amoroso?” (He smiled kindly.) 

“Rondo, presto in D major (six quavers). Fairy dance, 
charming beyond all description.” 

“Very well, at once to work at the fairies,” Tausig 
hurried on. ‘“ Yes, do you see, that is a serious business. 
The Rondo is very beautiful.” Tausig enjoyed it tho- 
roughly. “ But how this is cut short, too,at theend. Yet 
it must be true. Now the Rondo over again,” said 
Tausig, decidedly. 

“Notice the flower-garlands from the thirteenth bar ! 
this reminds us again of Hiion. But I beg you to take the 
primo, because I play the scales so miserably.” 

“There is one in the bass which is more important : 
there the whole orchestra falls in. I will not fail. I keep 
to the secondo,” said Tausig. 

We played the Rondo three times. It is not long— 
about 84 bars on the whole—and what does it not con- 
tain? “Country seat, without debt, with fairies! The 
continuation you will not——” 

“The continuation I wish for at once.” 

Well, now for Sonata IV., Eflat. Sunday. Sunflowers 
in the bowling alley. One can see in the ninth and fol- 
lowing bars what honest people they are !” 

“Rondo vivace. Modest illuminated garden, but——” 

“But still ?” (How charmingly Tausig accented 
that word !) 

“Sonata V. Ju the Theatre. A major. Andante con- 
moto. Théme de l’opéra Sy/vana, 4.” 

Tausig : “ Well, we will set to work.” 

“Do you know what that is?” I said; “ Weber must 
have been fond of that theme, for he has worked it out 
with variations for the clarinet and pianoforte ; in B flat 
major it is Op. 33: here in A it is Op.1o, In the clarinet 
arrangement there are more variations, but which was the 
first written?” 

“*¢ Critics disagree on that point,’” quoted Tausig to the 

oint. ‘ According to the orthodox standard, the latter 
is the more perfect work of the two.” 

“Yes ; but our Op. 1ocontains the difficult march-varia- 
tion, marcia maestoso, which only a thorough master 
could have written; the Finale Siciliano, too, is charming.” 

Tausig : “ No. V. is too delightful. Do you know, I 
have an idea. One might arrange these things as a 
Weber fantasia for sa/on purposes. I shall do it some 
day.” (A thought that ought not to be forgotten, but 
the one to carry it out must be a lover of Weber. 
Anton Rubinstein loves him !) 

“No. VI. is unimportant and its 
it would mak 


Air Polonais—“ Johannes in the 





onaise weak, but 
¢ a pretty violoncello or solo : don't 
you think so?” 
Tausig: “1 think it would do better for piston /" For 
he was so full of fun then. Such was our life daily, 
though, alas ' only for six weeks —— 


(Te be contimaed) 


THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON, 


HOWEVER well the two houses may be patronised, Italian opera in 
England is not cultivated with that care which its importance 
deserves, or the prices charged for the entertainment might pre- 
sumably warrant. The performances at Covent Garden Theatre 
have not been equal to the reputation of the house. It takes a long 
time to establish a tradition in the English mind, but when once it 
is fixed there an equally long time to outroot it, There is a popular 
opinion among the unthinking that all operas produced, and all 
singers appearing during the Italian season at Covent Garden, must 
of necessity be of the highest order. This belief is to the advantage 
of the management. It should also be the guiding motive of those 
in power to induce the maintenance of the standard of excellence. 
It is unwise to make experiments which are likely to shake the well- 
earned reputation of the house ; the most enthusiastic yearners after 
novelty, and the most confiding among amateurs, will in time grow 
like the neighbours of the youth who cried ‘‘ Wolf" unnecessarily, 
and cease to regard the appeal as of necessity or of reality. The 
new singers who have appeared, cosmopolitan in character so far as 
variety of nationality, are not likely to become world-famed for 
their talents ; for it is a sad fact that each was a failure more or less 
dismal. The Viennese soprano, Mlle. Bertelli, already known in 
England under another name, needs experience of the stage and 
further vocal cultivation. ‘The American soprano, Mlle. Sarda, was 
inconsistent in her singing, her intonation being at times sharp and 
flat. The Belgian bass, M. Jamet, was passable, but no more, and 
Sig. Carbone, who appeared as the Conte di Luna in Tvovatore, 
proved that he had over-estimated his own powers, or had been over- 
estimated by those whose experience should have brought them 
wisdom. If then the new singers delight us not, it is pleasing to be 
able to say that Mlle. Albani, among the old favourites, returns 
with fresh voice, new experience, and an intensification of artistic 
power, so that each part she plays, whether it be Lucia, in Tann- 
haduser, in Lohengrin, or in Faust, the aud ience is certain to find 
some new delight to justify them in receiving and maintaining the 
clever young Canadian as a prime public favourite. Mme. Adelina 
Patti, whose rentrée was marked by a crowded and brilliant house, 
shows no new acquirements, and a certain diminution of those 
powers by which she formerly held her admirers in thrall. For the 
rest of the business at this house there is nothing worth recording. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre a new contralto, Mile. Tremelli, has 
been heard. She is the fortunate possessor of a voice of great 
beauty of tone, extension, and equal compass, and an earnest enthu- 
siasm, without which the most highly gifted fails to become artistic. 
She appeared in Dinorah, and until she opened her mouth scarcely 
any one in the house knew anything about either her musical or 
personal history. She had few friends in the theatre until she sang, 
after which the whole assembly was on her side. Her subsequent 
performances have strengthened and deepened the good impression 
she made at the first, and all who have heard her, and are capable of 
judging, know that in her is to be found the making of the finest 
contralto in the world. 

The sopranos at the theatre are unquestionably good. Miss 
Minnie Hauk, whose first appearance in this country some ten years 
back was considered of great promise, returns to show how that 
promise is fulfilled. She sings well, has a good voice, and is above 
all a superb actress, passionate, forcible, and withal natural. Her 
performances in 7raviata, in Faust, and in 1] Barbiere, have been 
matchless. Mme. Gardini (Etelka Gerster), whose continental tour 
has been a series of extraordinary triumphs, has been singing here 
no less successfully than before, the sweetness of her voice and 
the polish of her style alike being perfect. Mile. Wilde, who 
appeared in the //ugwenets, must have another and less trying 
opportunity for the exhibition of her unquestionable talent. In the 
same opera, Miss Cummings a young lady, whose stature out topped 
| the tallest man on the stage, appeared as Uriano, and sang the 

music right well, although her acting was far from being easy. ft 
te doubtfal whether whe «uid ever surcee! as an actress her emeuws! 
height being against ber Speaking of acting calls te ied Ge 
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THE death is announced of Herr Wilhelm Speyer, at one time a 
well-known violinist and composer. His songs, ‘‘ Rheinsehnsucht,” 
“Drei Liebchen,” and ‘‘ Der Trompeter,” are still favourites. He 
had retired from the profession for many years, and died at Frank- 
fort, in his 88th year. 


Miss RICHARDS, a young pianist of considerable talent, gave a 
concert at St. James's Hall, on April oth, when she was assisted by 
Messrs. Ludwig, Van Praag, Zerbini, and Daubert in the per- 
formance of a programme which helped the audience to judge of 
the versatility of her powers, to her advantage, and to perceive that 
she has considerable executive power and intelligence in interpre- 
tation. Mile. Arnim and Mr. Barton McGuckin were the vocalists, 
and the accompanists were Messrs, Coenen, Zerbini, and Ganz. 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the meeting held on the 1st 
ult., C. E. Stephens, Esq., in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
George W. Bullen, entitled ‘‘The Galin-Paris-Chevé Method of 
Teaching considered as a Basis of Musical Education.” By means 
of forty large diagrams, many of which were vocalised, a practical 
synopsis of the method was presented, from which it appeared that 
vocal music formed the basis of instruction, and that pupils were 
taught to read music from the ordinary notation as they read their 
language before being allowed to touch an instrument. In the 
discussion which ensued Mr, J. S, Curwen said he naturally pre- 
ferred the method associated with his father’s name, which, however, 
was indebted to the Chevé method for important assistance in 
teaching time. Mr. W. H. Cummings expressed great satisfaction 
with the method generally, especially with the use it made of figures 
in teaching intonation. Mr. Bosanquet also spoke of the benefit he 
had derived, when learning music late in life, from a similar plan. 
Mr. McNaught having criticised the notation of the minor mode, 
Mr. Stephens dwelt upon the advantage the method possessed in 
enabling students to read ordinary music at sight. Mr. A. J. Ellis 
took exception to the fact that just intonation was not made a 
special feature. Mr. Bullen, in reply, after justifying the notation 
of the minor mode on the ground of practical convenience, pointed 
out that the maintenance of just intonation in many cases of modu- 
lation was impossible, and he showed from a modulator that tonic 
sol-faists were continually obliged to sacrifice their theory to practice. 
The enharmonic scale was then sung to illustrate the power of 
distinguishing minute intervals. A vote of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 

THE highly gifted young composer, Herr Arnold Krug, who last 
year carried off the Meyerbeer prize at the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in Berlin, has lately been honoured with a further brilliant 
distinction in Rome, where he is at present residing, according to 
the terms of his scholarship. In recognition of his extraordinary 
talents in music, the title of ‘‘ Maestro Compositore,” the highest 
dignity which Italy confers, and which is equal in importance with 
the rank of Professor in Germany, has been conférred upon him as 
a mark of particular honour. 


PASSION SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’s.—The annual service at St. 
Paul's Cathedral upon the Tuesday in Holy Week was celebrated 
on April 16th, commencing as usual with the ‘‘ Miserere,” chanted 
to the old plain song by the minister, the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, 
and the choir alternately, to which the prayers from the Commina- 
tion Service were added. At the conclusion of this introduction, a 
selection from the music set to the ‘‘ Passion according to St. 
Matthew,” by John Sebastian Bach, a selection having special 
reference to this season of the Church, was given. For the effective 
performance of this the ordinary choir of the cathedral was aug- 
mented by additional voices from Westminster Abbey, St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, St. James's, White- 
hall, the choirs of Lincoln's Inn, the Temple, the Foundling Chapel, 
and the volunteers of the special evening service at St. Paul's. 
There was a double band needed for the proper performance of the 
music, Mr. Amor being the principal violin, and Messrs. Pettit, 
Svensden, Horton, and White, chiefs in other departments. The 
recitatives were accompanied upon a grand pianoforte (lent for the 
occasion by Messrs. Broadwood) by Mr. F. Walker; Mr. G. C. 
Martin was the organist, and Dr. Stainer theconductor. The solos 
in the work were sung by Masters Whittle, Bannerman, and Terry ; 
Messrs. Winn, Kenningham, Thornton, Kempton, Horscroft, and 
De Lacy. The Bishop of London, who was present, intoned the 
parting benediction. 

AT Leipzig, on the rath of April, a concert, organised by the 
Royal Conservatorium of Music, for the benefit of the funds for an 
English church in the town, took place in the Gewandhaus. The | 
performance of the several pieces, namely, J. Brahms’s sextet for | 
string instruments (Op. 18), the variations for two pianos (Op. 46) 
of R. Schumann, the piano quartett (Op. 13) of Mendelssohn, and 
the Sonata appassionata (Op. 57) of Beethoven. The artists,were 
Miss Helen Hopekirk, of Edinburgh, who rendered Beethoven’s | 





sonata in an artistic manner; Mr. Richard Rickard, of Beniegee, 
who presented Mendelssohn’s quartett, with the aid of Messrs. 
Beyer, Coursen, and Eisenberg, most efficiently. Worthy of especial 
mention was the performance of Schumann's variations, by Miss 
Amina Goodwin, of Manchester, and Miss Emily Thorp, of Preston. 
Messrs. Huszla, of Wiirzburg, Arthur Beyer, of Leipzig, Edgar 
Coursen, of San Francisco, Johannes Winderstein, of Liineburg, 
Hugo Schreiner, of Leipzig, and Max Eisenberg, of Brunswick, to 
whom the execution of Brahms's sextett had been entrusted, having 
also acquitted themselves of it with meritorious ‘‘ tact,” the Royal 
Conservatorium of Music may Well pride itself on having carried 
out a praiseworthy object in a manner worthy of its high dignity 
and repute. 

APPOINTMENT,—Mr. T. J. Leaman, for many years organist of 
the parish church, Ilminster, Somerset ; to the parish church, War- 
minster, Wilts. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
K. R.—Not yet settled. 


E. F.—Your note has been forwarded to the gentleman in 
question, 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 


The Editor cannot undertake to re‘urn Rejected Commun’ca- 
tions, 


Business letters should be addressed io the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Mewgate Street. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS 


PETERS’ EDITION. 
Sole Agents: AUGENER & CO., London. 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI. 
50 HARPSICHORD LESSONS, 
Selected, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
Large 8vo, with Portrait. In paper, net, 5s.; bound, net, 7s. 


“This selection of fifty pieces from Domenico Scarlatti’s numerous works 
will be considered by many a welcome addition to their musical libraries. 
Among other advantages which this publication has over similar Continental 
ones (an English one does not exist, to our knowledge) is that of keeping the 
golden mean with regard to quantity. Czerny’s so-called complete edition 
contains 200 pieces, which is, perhaps, too much; Biilow’s se lection, only 
eighteen, which is hardly enough.—Freedom, ease, and brilliance seem to 
us the most striking features of Scarlatti’s style. Nearly all of the fifty 

ieces have retained most of their freshness ; they are more than curiosities. 
 scherzo-like movements deserve special notice. With re; to the pre- 
sent edition, we may add that it is fingered by the editor, and is prefaced by 
a biographical sketch and a portrait of the composer, the whole being care- 
fully edited and nicely got up.”—MonTuty Musicat REcorD, Fune, 1877. 








Lonpon: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street; 81, Regent Street ’ 
and Foubert’s Place, 8 
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